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ANNALS OF EDUCATION 


AND INSTRUCTION. 


OCTOBER, 1835. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS ON EDUCATION. 


‘Tue power of the press’ has long been a commonplace, and 
every year exhibits it more fully. In England, it seems on some 
occasions to command submission from those who are least accus- 
tomed to submit. In France, it has defied the government after 
multiplied attacks, and still claims an independent power, which it 
wields with formidable success. And what limits can we place 
to its moral power, in a country like ours, where a newspaper is 
found in every family, and forms a part of the reading of almost 
every individual ; where its liberty is unrestrained, and its boldest 
license is seldom punished? It is true this power is regulated in 
its exercise, in some degree, by public opinion, But we are not 
to learn at this day, how easily the arts of a demagogue, in cher- 
ishing the prejudices, or exciting the passions of the people, may 
influence public opinion,—may excite a demand, or secure appro- 
bation, for that which public opinion, if unbiassed, would refuse, 
or frown upon, 

There is an admirable opportunity now for the exertion of this. 
power, in a way which will be, in the highest degree, salutary. 
A politician, familiar with the state of our country, observed, that 
among the permanent topics of interest among us, Education 
holds one of the highest places. Our towns, and villages, and 
cities, and states, are moving more than ever, on this subject. 
Our wants and deficiencies are felt more than ever. Plans for 
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434 Appeal to Editors, generally. 


improvement are formed in every direction. Information is de- 
manded ; and the jealousy which, a few years since, regarded it as 
almost anti-American to occupy the public attention with foreign 
institutions and foreign plans of education, has now yielded to 
better views, or to the magic of Cousin’s name and influence ; and 
we are opening our eyes to receive light from every quarter, 
Nay, still better, it is more than ever felt, that education is a sub- 
ject which demands the attention of every parent. 

We rejoice to see that the newspaper, as well as the periodical 
press, are feeling the influence of this change ; and we have felt 
it our duty to publish, in the present number, several extracts 
among those which have accumulated upor us, as indications of 
this increased interest. 

But we are anxious to see more done, aad more efliciently. We 
are anxious to see this topic take its rank with others, which are 
daily discussed. We have not less than 1,500,000 uninstructed 
children. Are they of less value to our country than banks, and 
manufactories, and canals, and rail-roads? Shall we say and do 
so much to improve our capital of matter, and neglect this vast 
amount of inted/ectuai capital? Shall we be so anxious to perfect 
every part of the machinery of our national prosperity, and neglect 
the moving power, on which the successful end useful operation 
of the whole depends? Cannot those who are so eloquent and 
indefatigable in their appeals in behalf of internal improvements, 
do something for the improvement of mind ? 

The condition of 2,500,000 slaves calls forth the warmest inter- 
est, and excites the most strenuous efforts of the editorial corps, in 
one form or other. Will not those who ere so ardently straggling 
for their benefit, (each one agreeably to his own views,) admit the 
claims of 1,500,000 ignorant white children to a larger share of 
their attention? Will they not even promote the benefit of the 
slaves, by securing to this number of future masters and legislators, 
the elements of knowledge, by rousing our country to this burn- 
ing brand of shame upon its character ? 

Is not the intelligence and character of our future rulers an ob- 
ject which lays the strongest claim to the efforts of those who seek 
for improvement or reformation in any form, in our political con- 
dition, if their plans be indeed founded in reason and truth? Na- 
tional changes of any importance cannot be accomplished at once, 
and those who seek for Moral as well as Political Reform, and 
not for the transient success of an ‘interest,’ as a party, can in no 
way secure their object entirely, except by enlightening the rising 
generation. Nay, it cannot be too often repeated, that the very 
foundations of our government,—the preservation of our cherished 
union, of our precious liberties,—are more endangered by neglect 
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on this point, than by any of the party and local questions which 
occasionally agitate us like a tempest, but which have always be- 
gun to pass away when the thunder was loudest, and the wind 
most violent. Indeed, they owe their dangerous qualities, to a 
great extent, to ignorance itself and the prejudices it engenders. 

But we would appeal most earnestly to those who conduct the 
religious press of our country. We will not ask them to neglect 
one of the great objects to which they are devoted ; for it is de- 
monstrable, whatever the prejudices of some of the community 
may be, that those who are most eflicient in promoting the good of 
their fellow men abroad, are most ready to contribute for the 
benefit of their countrymen ; that the contributions for domestic ob- 
jects, have increased regularly, in proportion as the hearts of 
good men have been warmed by the claims of foreign ignorance 
and wretchedness; and that the fountain of benevolence rises 
higher, and flows more freely, in proportion to the multiplication 
of its steams. But we think the religious public are not yet suf- 
ficiently impressed with the connection between elementary knowl- 
edge and the moral and religious improvement of men. ‘They are 
too prone to regard it as an affair of state; and to wait for the 
tardy and imperfect action of legislators and assemblies of the peo- 
ple, instead of going forward to excite and direct this action, as has 
been so nobly done in reference to our prisons and houses of cor- 
rection, with a success which Europeans have admired. They 
forget, that the first ideas obtained of the meaning of words, de- 
termines the manner in which every discourse and every book is 
understood, and the effect it will produce, that error and confu- 
sion here, will leave the mind always dark. They forget that 
ignorance of first principles has been the source of a large part of 
common errors in religion, nay, in many cases of atheism itself. 
They do not sufficiently observe its fruits, in the disgusting cases 
of fanaticism which are multiplying in our country, and in the dan- 
ger to which it exposes us of being overwhelmed with superstition 
on the one hand, and infidelity on the other. 

We rejoice in the belief, that much is now doing, and with 
great success, to enlighten the religious public on this subject,— 
that the appeals of common education are beginning to be felt, 
and that those who are most zealous for the progress of religious 
truth, as they view it, are more and more ready to admit the 
claims of common schools to their attention and aid, although they 
do not admit the views of their own sect, or employ any religious 
work, except the acknowledged text-book of Christianity. But 
while much is doing, much more remains to be done. We still 
find it difficult to enlist men in this great object, as they engage in 
athers. We hear with pain and mortification, of men of undoubted 
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benevolence and goodness, who reject objects of this nature, be- 
cause they are ‘secular objects,’ and have but a secondary claim 
on religious men. 

But the most fatal discouragement we meet, is in the narrow, 
mistaken views of others, to whom we might look with hope, 
but to whom we should scarcely dare to commit the direction 
of this momentous concern. Looking then, as we believe the 
history of benevolent enterprise will allow us to do, to this class 
of the community as among the most active and liberal pat- 
rons of benevolent enterprise, we would call earnestly upon the 
conductors of the religious press, to give education the place 
which its importance demands in their paper, to rouse the atten- 
tion of their readers to the subject, to point out the objects to be 
aimed at, and the best modes of accomplishing them, and to direct 
their minds in regard to the principles and methods of education, 
in the family, the school, and the higher institutions. Considering 
it as a subject of national interest, we would demand of every 
editor of an American newspaper, that he give it regularly some 
portion of his columns, at least as much room, occasionally, as 
he allows to a plea for a favorite candidate, or a party measure, 
or a philippic against some opponent, or to ‘ news from the moon.’ 
We ask them not to pass it over with a mere notice,—the passing nod 
of a stranger—or professions of interest, but to prove themselves 
real ‘ friends of education,’ by active and warm efforts for it. Let 
them solicit and admit articles on this subject from those who un- 
derstand it, and value it; let them copy and circulate articles of 
interest which appear ; let them collect and preserve information 
as to the state of our schools. Let us be allowed to beg them, as 
parents and members of society, to make it a subject of attention, 
and contribute their portion to the mass of experience and infor- 
mation concerning it, and to the development of its principles. A 
subject which claims the attention and the talents of men so able 
and so eminent as Cousin, and Cuvier, and Guizot, and Broug- 
ham, and Fellenberg, cannot be unworthy of their notice. 

Our brethren will pardon us, therefore, for thus appealing to 
them as Philanthropists, and Christians, and Patriots, and for urg- 
ing them, in the language of Jefferson, to engage, with all that 
talent and zeal which characterize their efforts on other subjects, 
in this ‘CRUSADE AGAINST IGNORANCE!’ Should it be our last 
appeal, we would make none more earnest, for the safety of our 
country, as well as for the welfare of future generations. Let the 
spirit of activity and excitement, which is bursting out in every 
form of mischief, only be enlisted in this ‘Holy War,’ and the 
efforts which are now wasted upon the air, or spent in personal 
contention, be united against this great source of evil, this common 
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enemy of every section of our country, of every party which rests 
its hopes on truth and right, and we may hope to divert the storm 
which threatens us, if not to prevent its future recurrence, 

We often burn with impatience to call forth the ablest in our 
land to this service. We would speak, if it were possible, in a 
voice which should reach every legislative hall, every office of 
state, every study of learning, and every palace of wealth in our 
land. We have devoted five years past to this contest ; we have 
employed all our means in the circulation of knowledge concerning 
it; but our powers and our means are small; our sphere of action 
is limited ; our strength is impaired ; and with our utmost efforts, 
we can accomplish little without the co-operation of those who 
direct the established guides of public opinion,— who reach every 
village and almost every family in the land. We cordially return 
our thanks to many who do thus co-operate with us in general 
efforts, and to those who circulate what we collect ; but we appeal 
again to a//, to engage in the ‘CRUSADE AGAINST IGNO- 
RANCE!’ And we offer for their imitation, the resolution of a 
veteran soldier, Gen. Herran, of New Granada, thus expressed 
in a letter to the American Lyceum. 

‘Although I cannot count on the necessary skill, I have more 
than enough perseverance to effect something. As I have spent 
my whole life in opposing the enemies of my country, I have 
formed the habits of a soldier, and have resolved, as long as I live, 


to make war on ignorance. And is not this the most glorious 
kind of warfare ? 





EXAMPLES FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 
(From the Cliristian Register.) 


[We thank the author of the following article in the Christian Register, and 
the editor of that paper, for their co-operation in our great object, and rejoice to 
call them to our aid in stirring up the great and noble minds of our country to 
the ‘crusade.’ Oh! for some advocate, with half the power, and zeal, and per- 
severance of Peter the Hermit, to sound the call throughout our country. 
And although we think there are some who have the spirit he requires, we 
cheerfully echo his appeal.] 


Aut enterprises of philanthropy appear to me small, compared with 
this of Cousin, in behalf of the French nation. I admire Peter, of 
Russia, for his noble effort to civilize his barbarians,—and am de- 
lighted to see a sovereign prince laying aside all the paraphernalia of 
state, and with his own observation, learning the useful arts of culti- 
vated men, that he may thereby improve the condition of his own un- 
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438 Cousin and Cuvier. 


civilized subjects; but Cousin’s admirable patience in investigating 
the whole machinery, detail and operation of the Prussian schools— 
his careful examination of every book of elements, and his amiable 
consideration for the school-master humbly employed in this service ; 
the minuteness, comprehensiveness, and variety of his observations 
upon all the exertions of mature intelligence employed upon un- 
formed ignorance, among the most obscure of the human race, for 
the benefit of others as humble, and more neglected than they, has in 
it a condescension, and forgetfulness of his own eminence, and is a 
service of patriotism considering its aim, its possible application, and 
probable results, that fills me with admiration and love for him, sur- 
passing that with which I can regard any similar philanthropists. | 
honor inexpressibly this service of a philosopher, whose benevolence 
is so beautifully and extensively commensurate to the great and pro- 
found capacity of his intellect. 

The same apprehension of means to exalt and serve society marked 
the efforts of Cuvier in behalf of the French nation. ‘ The schools 
for the people, says his biographer, ‘ attracted his attention in all 
countries, and were to him an unceasing theme of meditation. The 
improvement of the human mind and of morals was his sole and real 
ambition.’—‘ Ile believed that instruction would lead to civilization, 
and civilization to morality, and therefore that primary instraction 
should give to the people every means of necessary knowledge. A\| 
the minor schools of France were objects of Cuvier’s earnest solici- 
tude.’ He saw that speculations upon the capabilities of mankind 
are of little use without practical efforts in their behalf. ‘ He could 
not read a book, which taught nothing,’ says Mrs. Lee’s Memoir, 
‘without feeling the greatest irritation;’ and so ‘ar did he carry 
his patient investigation, that he examined the minutest details of ele- 
mentary works designed for the use of the young, and ‘ directed the 
construction of maps for the public schools, himself coloring the 
models. It was his usual habit, as he ate his breakfast, to look over 
the books designed for the primary schools sent for his inspection. 
The facility with which he placed knowledge within the reach of 
others was one of the most precious gifts with which Providence had 
endued him.’ 

I have cited these two extraordinary men as the active promoters 
and helpers of popular education, because it appears to me, that the 
most distinguished literary and scientific persons in this country dis- 
dain similar services. Each labors in his own sphere,—in his col- 
lege, or for his science, and his system ;—and each has his own public, 
his elect people, for whom his discoveries, his experiments, and his 
theories are designed. We have comprehensive teachers of theology 
and of intellectual philosophy ; we have men burning with political 
party feeling, and serving in their station with zeal ; we have men 
earnest for peace, and for temperance, and for breaking the bonds of 
slavery; we have men projecting deeds of great mercy to far off 
places; we have friends of learning, and benefactors of learned insti- 
tutions ; we have lovers of the whole human race and of Christian 
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truth; but we have not men who are great scholars, and philoso- 

hers, and critics, and who yet believe in the power of universal in- 
struction to diffuse universal light, and who desire, by their efforts, to 
carry that light into dark places. We have not men willing to study 
in detail the means of making the next age wiser than this—men 
willing to compare the means we use to cultivate the common mind 
with those we do not use—men who wish to do good as they have 
opportunity, by correcting the miserable, insufficient, and perverted 
education practised in many places, and to raise and give a moral 
tone to that practised everywhere—men willing, like Oberlin, to con- 
struct books of science for the most untaught; and, like Felix 
Neff, watchful to learn how moral sympathy may be inculcated along 
with physical truth. We have not men, like Cousin, who regard it 
to be the highest duty of a legislator to provide such knowledge for a 
whole people as shall make them worthy to be free, and not only to 
announce the principle of public education, but the method which 
shall connect religion and morality, and the right use of reason, and 
the best discipline of it in the same great institution for the common 
benefit. Such a service as this our circumstances call for, and all 
other philanthropic enterprises are inferior to it. Partial efforts for 
the melioration of society are new cloth upon old garments,—the ves- 
ture is not changed; the cumbrous, the insufficient, the antiquated, 
the useless, still cling to us. It is wise to learn from great men and 
great nations, of every clime and every age, when they strike out 
any path of progress for the advancement of the human mind. The 
examples of Cousin and Cuvier are worthy to be imitated by any 
man—the most gifted, and most elevated among us; and the good 
Germans, who seek to cultivate reason, moral principle, and religious 
sentiment together, blending the Providence of God and his laws with 
their exposition of all natural laws, in accommodation to the most 
juvenile understanding in the humblest station of life, teach us a 
provident and enlightened care for the young, which we shall do well 
to practice, as they do, by means of our common schools. 





THE TEACHER’S ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


The Teacher’s Encouragements. An Address, delivered by appointment at 
a meeting of the Teachers of Hamilton County, Ohio, at Carthage, June 
27, 1835. By the Rev. B. P. Aypetort, M. D., President of the 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, and Professor of Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy in the same. Cincinnati. 1835. 


Ir is peculiarly agreeable to us to record such a title on our 
pages ; and we have been much interested in the pamphlet which 
bears it. Simple and unpretending, as it should be, it exhibits a 
respect and an interest for the profession, and a desire to cheer 
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them on in their arduous path, which do honor to the writer. But 
we must endeavor to aid him in his effort, so far as in our power, 
by presenting our readers the encouragements he gives, and _beg- 
ging them to offer them to those around who may need them. 

The first encouragement he mentions, is the basis of all, and the 
only one which can render the task agreeable or successful. It is 
‘ the pleasure of communicating knowledge.’ 


‘ Knowledge is the food of the mind. It is as necessary to the ex- 
pansion and vigor of the intellect, as our daily bread is to the growth 
and strength of the body.’ 


That there may be no room to treat this as merely theoretical, 
Mr. Aydelott gives some striking examples. 


‘I once knew a teacher, whose devotion to her duties had so much 
impaired her health, that she was compelled to seek relaxation in the 
retirement of the country. But her system had scarcely become 
again invigorated, before the desire of communicating knowledge 
returned so strongly upon her, that she sent around among the neigh- 
bors to beg, as a favor, that they would send their children to be gra- 
tuitously instructed by her. Here the pure love of teaching was its 
own reward. 

‘ And you all know a distinguished gentleman—than whom few 
have done more to advance the cause of education in the west— 
who, though absorbed in the labors and anxieties of a most respon- 
sible profession, will steal away for hours every week to enjoy the 
sublime gratification of freely pouring out the treasures of his richly 
stored mind before the pupils of one of our city seminaries. 

‘I would not assert, my friends, that every teacher is so alive to 
this pleasure of communicating knowledge ; but, certainly, without 
some sense of it, his task, of all others must be the most irksome. 
That there are those to whom it is a luxury, is manifest from the 
extra labors which the instructor is so often willing to bestow—and 
almost always willing, where he finds any correspondent eagerness to 
be taught.’ 


The next source of encouragement is in the ‘ welfare of the 
pupil,’ which he is able to promote so essentially, not merely for 
this, but for a future life. The benefits of the knowledge he com- 
municates to persons of every class, whether mechanics, mer- 
chants, or professional men, is too obvious for argument; and ex- 
amples not unfrequently show its necessity. The writer mentions 
a merchant, in extensive business, who supposed Mexico to be in 
South America; and we have heard another well authenticated 
story which rivals Miss Edgeworth’s boy who located Turkey ‘ in 
the yard, with the poults.’ A merchant, of respectability, met one 
of our friends supposed to be acquainted with charts,—with the 
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remark, that he had just heard his son was in the State of Con- 
valescence, and begged to be informed in what part of the world 
it was ! 

But this is only a small part of the benefit which the teacher 
may bestow. He may be the means of giving a direction to the 
character of his pupils which will affect their happiness beyond the 
grave. On this point the author belreves that public opinion de- 
mands a higher standard than formerly ; and that the period is 
near, ‘when the seminary in which a decidedly moral and reli- 
gious influence is not felt, must dwindle and die for want of popu- 
lar countenance.’ We hope the friends of morals and religion will 
not suffer a clamorous few who are enemies to both, to overpower 
them. 

Mr. Aydelott next observes, that 


‘The respect and gratitude of the community are among not the 
least pleasing of the teacher’s encouragements.’ 


He admits that there is ground for the complaint, that teachers 
are held in too little esteem, and adds :—- 


‘But the blame of this injustice, it seems to me, does not rest en- 
tirely upon the public. Have not teachers themselves been some- 
what in fault? Have they not failed to take such measures as would 
effectually elevate their pursuit to the rank of a profession? How 
happens it that law, medicine, and divinity have so greatly the pre- 
cedence over the vocation of the instructor? I now speak of these 
professions merely in a civil pointof view. Does it not depend upon 
the circumstance that the members of the three former, have seve- 
rally associated as one body ; in other words, have respectively con- 
stituted themselves into a profession? They have thus secured to 
themselves all those internal improvements, and external advantages, 
which can spring only from erganization, Let the intellectual and 
moral power so largely possessed by teachers, be but combined and 
brought to bear upon their own advancement in ability and worth, 
and no influence,—I will venture to say,—no influence on earth can 
long depress them below their deserved place in the community. It 
is chiefly for the want of this professional organization, with all its 
means of improvement and guaranty to the public, that so many of 
the ignorant, and the weak, and the vile, have in times past thrust 
themselves into the ranks of teachers, and thus lowered the general 
character of all engaged in the work of instruction. And it is no 
small proof of the real excellence of the great body of teachers, that 
notwithstanding the many injuries in this way inflicted upon them, 
they have been enabled to maintain so respectable a standing. 
Could Jaw, medicine, or divinity have better stood such shocks?’ 
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He entertains, however, much hope of an important change in 
this respect. 


‘ But in the association here assembled, and others of a kindred 
nature, see we not tokens of a brighter day ? All such efforts as 
those you are now making tend directly to impress professional char- 
acter upon the instructor, and present him in this advantageous light 
before the world. 

‘ Since then, this power of improvement is in the hands of teachers 
themselves, and they have begun very generally to feel and to put 
forth this power, have we not the most animating assurances that 
they are about to reach a far more honorable position in the public 
eye, than they have ever yet occupied? ‘That their character is now 
emphatically in this progress of elevation, I can no more doubt, than 
I can the existence of the bright orb of day when | see his beams 
resplendent on my path.’ 


But he adds, that ‘ Usefulness to his country,’ is another of the 
Teacher’s encouragements. 


‘In the case of communities, none can be blind to the fact, that 
their ability is usually in proportion to their intelligence. An igno 
rant nation must, necessarily, be a weak nation ; and become, sooner 
or later, a prey to the more knowing.’ 


Still he does not forget, that knowledge is only power—that it is 
useful or dangerous, according to the character of him who pos- 
sesses it. 


‘ But let me not be understood, as ascribing these desirable results 
to mere intellectual cultivation. Kuowledge is, indeed, power, but 
it is not necessarily virtue ; otherwise, how morally excellent must 
be the arch-adversary of our race? France was, perhaps, never 
more learned than when writhing under self-inflicted miseries, and a 
spectacle of horror to all other countries. 

‘ The due cultivation of the heart, is as much a part of sound edv- 
Cation as the improvement of the mind. Without a national mo- 
rality, the people will be wise only to do mischief. If it be true, that 
learning, without principle, is only a curse to the individual, and 
renders him a curse to all about him, how much more true is it, in 
the case of communities ? 

‘Ts it not to be feared, however, that in our ardor for the spread of 
knowledge, we have too much overlooked this fact? Who does not 
see that it would have been better for the world, had Lord Byron 
lived and died in ignorance of his A B C, than attained, by study, 
such a power as he possessed and exercised of concocting poison in 
his own heart, and diffusing it through the hearts of others? But 
suppose a nation of such educated men—(and a more terrible thought 
can scarcely enter the mind)—suppose a nation of Byrons, how 
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wretched itself,—what a scourge to others! Its sole employment 
would be to scatter arrows, fire-brands and death. If unsanctified 
learning is a curse to the individual, it cannot be a blessing to the 
community. Mere giants in intellect will be sure to be equally 
giants in wickedness.’ 


He quotes the opinions of Cousin and Guizot, two of the most 
distinguished ministers of France, which cannot be too often 
repeated. 


‘« We have abundant proof that the well-being of an individual, like 
that of a people, is no wise secured by extraordinary intellectual powers, 
or very refined civilization. The happiness of an individual, as of a peo- 
ple, is founded on strict morality, self-government, humility, and mode- 
ration, on the willing performance of ajl duties to God, his superiors and 
his neighbors. 

‘“ Religious and moral education is consequently the first want of a 
people. Without this, every other education is not only without real 
utility, but in some respects dangerous. If, on the contrary, religious 
education has taken firm root, inteilectual education will have complete 
success, and ought, on no account, to be withheld from the people, since 
God has endowed them with all the faculties for acquiring it, and since 
the cultivation of all the powers of man secures to him the means of 
reaching perfection, and through tlrat, supreme bhappiness.”—{ Report of 
Public Instruction in Prussia, pp. 259—G0. ) 

‘In exact accordance with the foregoing views are those of Guizot, 
minister of public instruction, in France, as expressed in his address to 
the pupils of the normal schcols. “ Among the objects of instruction,” 
says he, “there is one which demands from me particular notice; or 
rather, the law itself, in placing it at the head of all others, has commit- 
ted it especially to our zea!; | mean, moral and religious instruction. It 
is absolutely necessary that popular instruction should not be addressed 
tothe understanding only ; it aust embrace the whole soul, and espe- 
cially must it awaken that moral conscience, which ought to be elevated 
and strengthened, in proportion as the mind is developed.” ’ 


‘The example of the Great Teacher,’ who descended from 
heaven to assume this too often despised office, and ‘ the awards 
of the last day,’ are the last, and after all, the most efficient en- 
couragements presented tothe teacher. ‘There are trials, and dif- 
ficulties, and sufferings, frequently encountered by the faithful, 
Christian teacher, which will sink him in despondency, if he fixes 
his eyes only on the earth. Wealth, he can seldom hope for. 
Office, and honors, and pensions, are beyond his reach ; and the 
objects of his care are so scattered to the ends of the earth, that 
however warm their gratitude, they may not know, or may not be 
able to contribute to his wants, when age has dimmed his eye, and 
paralyzed his arm ; and then it will be, that these last encourage- 
ments will be most valuable. They will spread over his days of 
decline or helplessness, a gleam of light which no cloud can inter- 
cept, and which will only fade before the brightness of eternal day. 
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Utility of College Honors. 


COLLEGE HONORS NOT NECESSARY. 


In quoting the decision of the Trustees of Dartmouth College 
to give no more honorary appointments to their students, we had 
forgotten a circumstance which we believe we formerly mentioned, 
that this plan had been adopted at the University of Nashville, 
Tennessee, under the presidency of Dr. Lindsley. In the appen- 
dix to a new edition of the able address of the President to the 
graduates of that University, published in 1833, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting statement :— 


‘ This is believed to be the first college in the Union, and is still 
probably the only one, which has utterly discarded the old system 
of honorary premiums and distinctions, as incentives to industry 
and scholarship. ‘This species of emulation and excitement is here 
unknown. Each individual is encouraged and assisted in making 
the best possible use of his time and talents; and in acquiring 
knowledge for its own sake and for future usefulness. At the 
close of each session or half year, all the classes are publicly ex- 
amined on the studies of the previous session. ‘These ¢xamina- 
tions usually occupy seven or eight days, and are conducted with 
such rigorous strictness and impartiality, that it is impossible for 
ignorance or idleness to escape detection and exposure. Here is 
a fair opportunity for the exhibition of talent and superior scholar- 
ship, and for the attainment of whatever applause or reputation 
may be spontaneously conferred by those who witness their per- 
formances.* This kind and degree of stimulus is both natural and 
salutary, and may be felt by all. The Faculty are spared the 
invidious task of awarding honors or of graduating a scale of merit. 
No aspiring youth is impelled by the hope of a prize to undue and 
dangerous exertions ; and none are subjected to the mortification 
of disappointed ambition or of an inequitable decision. This is 
not the place to enlarge on these topics. But from a long ex- 
perimental acquaintance with the ancient usage in otber institu- 
tions, and from an eight years’ trial of the present system here, | 
do not hesitate to give the latter a most decided preference. A 
much larger proportion of every class become good scholars,— 
and much greater peace, harmony, contentment, order, industry 


*It is not to be understood that any formal opinion of the audience is ex- 
mpm or publicly announced on these occasions. Each individual exercises 

is own judgment, and utters it when and where, and in such fashion as he 

leases. The students appear before the same kind of tribunal, and are sub- 
jected to the same kind of award as are the lawyer and the preacher, the dema- 
gogue and the philosopher, and all other men during life. 
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and moral decorum prevail, than it had ever been my lot to re- 
mark at seminaries east of the mountains.’ 


This institution has been constantly advancing. It now con- 
tains one hundred and five students ; and this system is still found 
efficient. 

We cannot lose this opportunity of saying, that we consider the 
open plaudits of a large assembly not less dangerous to a young 
man than college honors. 





EDUCATION AMONG THE ARMENIANS. 


Essay on the state of Education among the Armenians, presented to the 
‘American Lyceum, by CunistoruerR Oscanean, a native Armenian. 


I rect myself exceedingly honored by the kind invitation 
which I have had the happiness to receive from your interesting 
society, ‘the American Lyceum,’ to acquaint them with the pres- 
ent state of my nation, their literature and methods of instruction. 
I have now complied with their wishes ; although I am aware of 
my incompetency for the execution of the task which you have 
assigned me. Were I to make all the apologies necessary to atone 
for my present undeserved situation, I should make a long list of 
petitions instead of a statistical account of the modern Armemans. 
But in lieu of this, I will at once acknowledge my boldness, and 
trust to your friendly feelings and generosity, rather than to my 
own excuses, 

Some of the gentlemen, probably, knowing the short period of 
time since my arrival in this country, (which was in October last,) 
will doubtless grant me a few minutes leisure to amuse them 
awhile ; and if it were in my feeble power to gratify them at all, 
by the effusion of my medley sort of half Armenian and half En- 
glish expressions, and pibroch like pronunciation. 

Knowing the multiplied difficulties which stand in my way, yet 
nothing shall foil my efforts in showing my deep feeling of inte- 
rest in behalf of my nation, and the strong desire of their welfare 
in the cause of their advancement in general sciences. Impelled 
by these national attachme:ts, and love for science, [ am obliged 
tocome forward on all occasions, and state their condition to all 
that interest themselves in the inquiry. Much more so at present, 
when surrounded by scientific individuals, benevolent in their feel- 
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ings, and generous in their actions; who declare good will to all 
men, and who have adopted Metastasio’s words, as their motto,— 


‘ Non merita di nascere, chi vive sol per se,’ 


and linked together to promote science all over the world, dif- 
fuse knowledge to every class of community ; and finally to en- 
lighten the mind of every human being, and discover to them the 
immortal treasure which they possess. 

Ever since their fall, (which was about four centuries ago,) the 
Armenians have been suffering in the hands of the several mon- 
archs around them, viz. the Persians, Russians, and ‘Turks. 

The Armenians, in their search of protection, not knowing 
which of the masters to choose, were peregrinating from place to 
place. The lot of some was cast in Persia, some in Russia, and 
some in Turkey. Of the latter I shall speak, myself being one 
of the number. 

There are about 200,000 Armenians in Constantinople, with its 
suburbs and vicinity. ‘They are an active, industrious, and intel- 
ligent sort of people. As to their character, modesty will not 
allow me to speak on that subject; but I will, however, refer you 
to the statements of travellers, and by diligent perusal, you will 
soon obtain an idea of their general standing.* 

They have gained the confidence of all nations wherever they 
have been found ;+ for this reason most of them hold conspicuous 
places in the Turkish government, as well] as in others. Many of 
them are bankers, merchants, jewellers, mechanics, &c. ‘They 
have naturally a desire and thirst for knowledge. But parents 
being so long deprived of literary enjoyments, and brought up in 
ignorance, are not so sensible of the importance of literature as to 
take a deep interest in it; although they have a general esteem 
for learning. They establish schools in every village and town, 
and many in the city; which may perhaps amount to one hundred 
and fifty or more, each containing about one hundred and fifty 


* A learned author. in a work published about the beginning of the last century, 
entitled, ‘ The Light of the Gospel rising on all nations,’ observes, ‘that the 
Armenian Christians will be most eminently qualified for the office of extending 
the knowledge of Christianity throughout the nations of Asia. 


Fabricii Lux Evangelii, p. 651. 


t Sarkies Joannes, an Armenian merchant, of Calcutta, when he heard of the 
king’s recovery from illness in 1789, liberated all the prisoners for debt in the 
gaol of Calcutta. His Majesty, hearing of this instance of loyalty in an Arme- 
nian subject, sent him his picture in miniature. Sarkies wore the royal present 
suspended at his breast during his life; and it is now worn by his son, when he 
appears at the levee of the Governor General 


Buchanan's Christian Researches in Asia, p. 209. 
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pupils on an average. The schools are supported by the public ; 
of course every one is instructed gratuitously ; and for the encour- 
agement of learning, the poorest of the pupils are clothed twice a 
year, to induce them to go to school. In these schools, the course 
of studies is Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Grammar. Other 
branches the pupil rust gain by his own efforts. The pupils in 
general, remain in the schools until they are fourteen or sixteen 
yearsof age. The poorer class leave the institutions while twelve 
or fourteen, at the request of their parents, who place them in a 
store, or to learn some trade, by which they might be able to earn 
their bread. Some of these schools are furnished with a small 
library, but seldom touched by the scholars, (if my own recollec- 
tion serves me,) and the only philosophical apparatus they have, 
is a cylindrical club, about four or five feet long, and two inches in 
diameter, employed as an instrument of punishment. 

There is another school connected with the Patriarchal church, 
where they may learn Logic, Natural Philosophy and Divinity, 
under the tuition of Prof. Gregory Peshdimalgean.* 

If the individual has a deep thirst for knowledge, he tries to 
find out a private teacher, to learn from him as much as the per- 
son is able to impart to him. Of course, this cannot be much; 
and therefore, not satisfied, he sets out from home and directs his 
steps to a place where he can best hope to quaff the cup of wis- 
dom. Such individuals have been many ; though being too much 
involved in their pursuits, they have at last lost the recollection of 
their native country, and thus becoming members of different lite- 
rary departments in Europe, are enjoying an ascetic life, surrounded 
by their huge volumes, and seldom travel much. 

There are several Armenian academies in different parts of the 
world. 

Ist. One in Venice, which was established about two hundred 
years ago, by the efforts of a few Armenians who then resorted 
there from Armenia, and besought the protection of the Doge 
and Pope. ‘They being made acquainted with their views, granted 


* We were received by Gregory Peshdemaljan, the principal of the Academy, 
with a cordiality suited to the account of him, which we had received from Bog- 
hos, of Smyrna. He is a layman, well acquainted with the language and litera- 
ture of his nation, and himself the author of a very respectable grammar and 
dictionary of the ancient Armenian. We found him surrounded by a company 
of young men, fifteen or sixteen years of age, poxsessed of the fair and ingenuous 
countenance, so peculiar to the young Armenians of Smyrna and Constantinople. 
They were members of the highest department of the school. The lowest, em- 
braces the children of the poor, who are taught gratuitously to read and 
write, &e. 


Researches of the Rev. Messrs. Smith and Dwight, in Armenia, vol. i. p. 65. 
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them the Isle of St. Lazarus, on which the above institution has 
since been standing, and is somewhat flourishing. They have 
printed a great many useful books, such as Historical, Mathematical, 
and most of the Armenian classics, and also many foreign transla- 
tions, viz., Milton, Young, Goldsmith, Gesner, Metastasio and 
Rollin. Many of them are able scholars, and amongst them, there 
are historians and bards, as well as philosophers. Yet the papal 
sway restrains them from swerving from the pontifical laws. 

An individual, after having graduated in this institution, deserted 
them, and returned to Constantinople where he was born, and 
where he is now engaged in teaching young men who wish to ac- 
quire higher branches of education. 

Mr. Hohannes Ezekean is a celebrated poet among the Arme- 
nian scholars; but not having a free press, his works are not 
printed ; although manuscript copies of his poems are to be found 
almost in every scholar’s desk. In fine, there is such a craving 
after them, that as soon as the author’s inspired pen ceases to glide 
over the sheet, the piece is snatched up by the scholars, and 
bandied from hand to hand. 

2d. Another is at Moscow, in Russia, a very fine building, 
erected by an Armenian gentleman, at his own expense; but the 
institution is yet quite young. They also have a press; but no 
one has yet been able to imitate the typography at Venice.* 
They have issued but very few books. 


* By way of divertisement, I am studying daily at an Armenian monastery 
the Armenian language. I found that ny mind wanted something craggy to 
break up; and this—as the most difficult thing I could discover here for an 
amusement, I have chosen to torture myself into attention. It is a rich lan- 
guage, however, and would amply repay anv one the trouble of learning it. I 
try, and shall go on; but I answer for nothing, least of all my intentions or my 
success. There are some very curious MSS. in the monastery, as well as 
books; translations also from Greek originals, now lost, and from Persian and 
Syriac, &c.; besides works of their awn people. Four years ago, the French 
instituted an Armenian professorship, &c. Byron’s Letters, CCCIX. 


They have an establishment here,—a church and convent of ninety monks, 
very learned and accomplished men, some of them. They have also a press, 
and make great efforts for the enlightening of their nation. 

Ibid, CCCXIL. 


We want to know if there are any Armenian types and letter-press in En- 
gland, at Oxford, Cambridge, or elsewhere? You know, I suppose, that many 
years ago, the two Whistons published in England, an original text of a history 
of Armenia with their own Latin translation. Do those types still exist? And 
where? Pray inquire among your learned acquaintances. I can assure you 
that they have some very curious books and MSS., chiefly translations from 
Greek originals now lost. They are, besides, a much respected and learned 
community, and the study of their language was taken up with great ardor by 
some literary Frenchmen in Bonaparte’s time. Ibid, CCCXY. 
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3d. Another is at Tiflis, erected by Nerses, the Ex-Armenian 
Catholicos ; but during the war between the Turks and Russians, 
the latter have made use of this academy as barracks for their sol- 
diers.* 

Lastly : There is one in Calcutta which is somewhat flourishing, 
built by those Armenians who had emigrated thither sometime 
before their fall, and are now under the British government, en- 
joying all the privileges of a literary and benevolent nation. But 
nothing of the kind, or even a free press, is found in Constantino- 
ple, or in its vicinity. You have observed, that all the three above 
mentioned institutions, are ata great distance from each other; and 
forming a triangle, have Constantinople at the centre. 

The one in Venice, being a papal and clerical institution, does 
not adinit any one else, except those who pledge themselves to 
become its inmates all their lives. 

The one in Moscow, being in the first place very far, and in the 
next, they not being well acquainted with their plan of instruction, 
the young men fail in their hopes. 

As to the one in Calcutta, it is in vain for me to attempt to 
speak on the subject, for its prodigious distance confounds their 
minds, and renders it almost next to impossible to think of ever 
getting there; and for an Armenian youth to start on a journey 
from Constantinople to Hindoostan, or to the new world, is equal 
to an attempt to travel towards the moon. Yet the desire of 
learning among the young men there, nought can satiate. They 
are, on every occasion, ready and willing to sacrifice all, to become 
scientific. 

I will also give you some extracts from my correspondence with 
my friends at Constantinople, the Rev. Messrs. Guodell and 
Dwight, two of your American Philanthropists, who are deeply 
engaged for the enlightening of my nation. Mr. G. says, ‘ And 





* Nerses left behind him an interesting monument of his desire to enlighten 
his countrymen, in the academy that was built by him here. A sight of it in 
its best days would doubtless have gratified us much ; but it has declined since 
his departure, and, during our visit, was closed entirely, in consequence of the 
vacation which occurs during dog-days. Merely the building, however, is a 
strong testimony to his patriotism. It is a brick structure, two stories high, 
whitewashed without, and ornamented on both sides with a row of columns; 
and was built at an expense of sixty or seventy thousand roubles, all of which, 
with the exception of a few legacies, was drawn from Nerses’s own resources. 

The Russians helped in no other way than that the general security intro- 
duced by their government, encouraged individual benevolence thus to exert 
itself for the public good. In this solitary instance only, has it produced such 
an effort upon education, and as if even for this, they would have some compen- 
sation, they were actually occupying a great part of the building, when we 
visited it, as an arsenal for the army. See Researches in Armenia, Vol. i. 


p. 218. 
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what is remarkable, our plans and efforts seem to meet with general 
acceptance among those from whom we supposed we had the most 
to fear. Not long since, some of them dreamed that we had 
opened a high school for them; and as the dream seems to please 
them, we intend to go on the supposition that the fulfilment of the 
dream will be equally pleasant.’ 

And Mr. D. says, ‘ An Armenian Lancasterian school has been 
opened at Broosa, by the agency of our mutual friend, Hoja Ho- 
hannes, who resides there with Mr. Schneither. I visited them 
lately, and found everything going on well. ‘The school then num- 
bered one hundred scholars,—as many as the room would con- 
tain,—and the people were so decidedly pleased with the new 
system, that it was probable they would soon open the large new 
school room, for the accommodation of all the scholars who wished 
to attend.’ 

And now, sir, having given you a compendium of the present 
state of the Armenians, and laying this farrago of detached sen- 
tences at your feet, (which requires great pains to construe such a 
labyrinthian synthesis,) I will address myself as a delegate from 
the Armenian youth. Trusting to your philanthropy, I have been 
impelled to lay this petition before you, and solicit your aid and 
interest in the cause of their advancement in knowledge, that by 
your means, they might again be an enlightened nation, of which 
they show great marks.* [| may aver with sincerity, that you may 
expect a grateful acknowledgment in return. But ‘if a brother 
or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one say unto 
them, depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, notwithstanding 
you give them not those things which are needful to the body, what 
doth it profit ?’ 

If I have been misled in my views which J thought worthy the 
attention of all the literati of all civilized communities, I once 
more throw myself on your generosity. 


*In fine, let all the churches know, that there are among the Armenians, as 
fine a generation of young men, as I have ever set my eyes upon; a generation 
who bid fair to be altogether more enlightened and better instructed, than their 
fathers. And shall not untiring efforts be made, and unceasing prayers be 
offered, that they may early know and love the truth, and be sanctified by it; 
and thus be a generation of God’s praise and glory ? 


Missionary Herald, Oct., 1834, p. 366. 
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ON THE SERECULEH NATION, IN NIGRITIA. 


Remarks on the Sereculehs, an African nation, accompanied by a Vocabu- 
lary of their Language. 


Presented to the American Lyceum, by THropore Dwicnr, Jr. 
































Tue following Vocabulary, which has been obtained from a 
native African of education, and for some years a teacher of a 


school in Nigritia, may possess some interest fur the members of 
the Lyceum, at least on account of the source whence it is de- 1 


rived. It is understood to be the object of the Society, from the 
recent plan of organizing various departments, to embrace a wide 
scope in the horizon of knowledge; ; and therefore no apology, per- 
haps, need be made for introducing a communication on philology, 
especially as the society has already published the valuable essay t 
of Dr. James, on the Chippewa language ; and as there are some 
interesting facts in connection with it relating to education, and de- 
rived from a Nigritian school-master. 

The individual from whom the vocabulary has been obtained, 
has been a slave in the U. States, about thirty years, and during 
that time appears never to have acquired any considerable knowl- 
edge of things around him, and to have been out of the way of all 
news from Africa. What is obtained from him, therefore, relates 
exclusively to what he knew before leaving his native country ; 





and his accounts are, in many points, remarkably confirmed by a Ps 
such travellers as have penetrated into Nigritia, particularly a 5 





Caillié, the enterprising Frenchman, who has received the reward y 
offered by the French Geographical Society, as the first white : 
man who has returned from ‘Tombuctoo. 

Lamen Kebe, (for that is his real name,) was born in the king- 
dom of Futa Jalloo, and travelled sufficiently during his youth to t 
give much interest to the accounts he communicates. He per- 
formed two Journeys, when quite young, to the Jaliba or Niger 
river, in one instance in company with an army of Mahomedans, 
in a successful war upon an idolatrous nation, to convert them to ‘ 
Islamism. His education, which commenced at fourteen, and was ‘ 
finished at twenty-one, was obtained chiefly at Bunder, the city in 
which a late and expensive English expedition of discovery met 
a fatal defeat from the natives. He was a school-master five years 
in the city of Kebe, which he left to travel to the coast, to obtain 
paper for the use of his pupils, when he was taken and sold as a 
slave. 

He is of mixed extract; his father being a Serecule, and his 
mother of the Manenca nation ; and thus he had intimate acquaint- 
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ance with various habits, manners and languages, from early life. 
The Serecule nation is known by name to the learned of Eu- 
rope ; but all the information given concerning them by Balbi in 
his late and learned ‘Atlas Ethnographique,’ amounts merely to 
this,—that they are a body of travelling merchants, and speak a 
language ‘said to abound in gutturals, and very difficult to learn.’ 

It appears, however, fron: Lamen’s account, that they were for- 
merly a nation of ignorant idolaters, dwelling northward from 
Foota Jalloo, (their capital being Diafun, or Jafunu,) but a few 
generations past canverted to Mahomedanism by their prince, 
Moral Kebe, who abdicated his throne and took to study, in the 
city of Jaga, and afterwards introduced the religion of the prophet, 
and learning among his people. The traditions obtained from 
Lamen constantly present the progress of Islamism and educa- 
tion, as companions in Nigritia. The Sereculeh people, some- 
time after this, were driven from their capital, Diaga, or Jaga, by 
the plague of locusts, and a portion of them entering Foota Jalloo, 
conquered the eastern half of that kingdom, which they have ever 
since held. Particulars have been obtained concerning this nation, 
its traditions, manners, manufactures, schools, high schools, &c., 
which cannot at present be given for want of time. 

With regard to the language, instead of corresponding with the 
brief and rather unfavorable account given of it by Balbi, on the 
barren and questionable authority of a few travellers who do not 
pretend to an acquaintance with it, it proves to be agreeable, sono- 
rous, and easy to the organs of speech. Neither is it in other 
respects so barbarous a tongue as has been supposed. A list is 
herewith given of about thirty books written in it, and in use in the 
schools. A number of these are translations from the Arabic, and 
altogether form acomplete course of Nigritian education, which is, 
of course, defective in many material points, but yet worthy of 
attention on various accounts, and, so far as the writer is able to 
ascertain, as yet unknown to the learned of Europe. 

It may well strike us as a singular fact, that while the geogra- 
phers of Europe have been exhausting their scanty means of con- 
jecture on the natural features of Nigritia, and her most enterpris- 
ing explorers have been hazarding and sacrificing their lives to 
penetrate to the banks of the Niger, we should meet with a man 
who has been living despised, and a slave in our own land, in pos- 
session of not a few of the secrets thus anxiously sought for by the 
learned, locked up in his breast, or that were not communicated, 
because he was totally unconscious of the importance with which 
that knowledge was invested. Great difficulty has been found in 
obtaining such information on various subjects, as he is supposed 
to be in possession of, chiefly owing to his ignorance of the En- 
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glish language, and the limited or mistaken views he entertains of 
things he has witnessed among us. 

Malte Brun makes but the faintest allusion to such a thing as 
higher education among the Mahomedan negroes; and we natu- 
rally find, even in our latest geographies, scarce an allusion to edu- 
cation of any kind. 

Evidence however has been obtaitied from the informant before 
mentioned, not only of men who have devoted years to study and 
instruction, and the names of those who have been successively 
the most distinguished teachers and pupils connected with the his- 
tory of the progress and decay of learning in different regions, but 
also the names of women who have been devoted teachers for 
life, and have rivalled some of the most celebrated of the other sex 
in success and reputation for talent and extraordinary acquisitions. 

Schools in several of the countries of Interior Nigritia are sup- 
ported by the government, on such a liberal ard judicious system, 
that all the children have the means of instruction ia reading and 
writing at least, on low terms; while the poor are taught at the 
public expense, taxes being laid to pay the master or mistress. 
Private schools are also very numerous, particularly in the larger 
towns of some of the most learned nations. In some schools, boys 
and girls are under the care of the same master; but they are 
placed in separate rooms. Our informant had from fifty-five to 
fifty-seven pupils in his native town, after he had completed his 
education, among whom were four or five girls. His scholars, 
according to the plan pursued in his education, were seated on the 
floor, each upon a sheepskin, and with small boards held upon 
one knee, rubbed over with a whitish chalk or powder, on which 
they were made to write with pens made of reeds, and ink which 
they form with care, of various ingredients. ‘The copy is set by 
the master by tracing the first words of the Koran with a dry reed, 
which removes the chalk where it touches. The young pupil 
follows these marks with ink, which is afterwards rubbed over with 
more chalk. ‘They are called up three at a time to recite to the 
master, who takes the boards from them, makes them turn their 
backs to him, and repeat what they were to do the previous day, 
which they have a decided interest in doing to the best of their 
recollection ; because it is the custom to mark every mistake with 
the stroke of a stick upon the shoulders. 

The mind of our informant shows some of the traits of a profes- 
sional school-master, and his opinions on pedagogy, claim some 
attention, as they are founded on experience, and independent of 
those current in other countries. 
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454 Opinions of a Nigritian School-Master. 


‘It is of great importance,’ Lamen remarks, ‘that children 
should not be allowed to change school. In our country, no such 
thing is known or permitted, except when absolutely necessary. 
It is indeed permitted to a boy who has learnt all his master has to 
teach, to seek other teachers during the recess of his own school, 
if he does not neglect his own ; and it is no uncommon thing for 
intelligent youth to attend the instructions of two or three teachers 
at different hours of the day. But it is very wrong to do as your 
children do in this country. When a boy has been punished, or 
for any other reasop dislikes his teacher, you let him run all about 
to this school and that, and he learns nothing, and is good for 
nothing. 

‘You should be very careful too what kind of a teacher you 
get for your child. He must not be too severe, because the boy 
will be looking out all the while for a whipping, and cannot study ; 
and he should not be an easy man, because if children have their 
own way, they will not study ; you never knew one that would. 
An easy man will let them have their own way, and therefore they 
never will learn. But you should get a middle man for a school- 
master. He will not frighten the boys all the time so that they 
cannot study ; but yet he can speak to them now and then as if 
he would eat them up; and they will not forget it for months.’ 

It is interesting to the friends of education in America, to hear 
of improvements introduced in the schools of other countries. La- 
men Kebe has a high opinion of a certain process practised in some 
of the institutions of his native land, which he calls doubling; 
while of those in which it is not practised, he speaks with com- 
parative contempt. In schools of the latter and common class, the 
Koran is taught in Arabic alone, which not being the vulgar lan- 
guage of any of the negroes, is totally unintelligible. In those in 
which the important process of doubling is adopted, the meaning 
of the Arabic words is explained as well as translated. He in- 
quires with some interest, whether the doubling or explaining 
system is properly cultivated in the United States. 

The preceding remarks, although brief, will afford a general 
idea of the interesting information furnished by this aged African. 
The limits proper to be occupied on such a subject as this, on an 
occasion like the present, will not allow a more detailed account; 
and the principal object proposed was, to preserve the vocabulary 
of the Sereculeh language. It is possible that a few words may 
be Arabic, through misapprehension on my part, as Lamen often 
mentioned names of things in two Janguages. 
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Vocabulary of the Language. 


Vocabulary of the Sereculeh Language. 


A is sounded as in father ; e as in met; i as in machine; u like 


oo in boot. ‘The accents are marked. 


Sun, kiéng. 

Sunrise, or east, kiéng-bacatanga- 
radu. 

Sunset, or west, kiéng-kenatanga- 
radu. 

Right hand, kitilange. 

Right hand side, yaména. 

Left hand, kitenoke. 

Left hand side, simalang. 

I or me, ke. 

Thou, auke. 

You all, oko. 

Next world, alahara. 

America, alkitabiata, (a book coun- 
try. 

Cafe country, Alkafrina. 

Book people’s country in Africa, Al- 
haudiamia limuminina. 

Sea, Francos, (bitter river.) 

Serecule country, serecule diamani, 
(or jamani.) 

Black people’s country, Serambiné 
diamau. 

Grandson, (son’s son,) Lendiégo 
lendiégo. 

Granddaughter, (son’s daughter,) 
Lendiégo lendiagearé. 

Grandfather, unkesimé. 

Father’s sister, umbaba. 

Mother, unsagé. 

Aunt, (father’s sister,) umfaba, or 
yagaron. 

Brother, (own brother,) ahhe yigo- 
sagigi. 

Brother, (by father’s side, )aca li’bbu. 

Brother, (by mother’s side,) aca limi. 

Sister,(own sister,) aca rayesakéke. 

Sister, (by father’s side,) aca yari- 
labu. 

= (by mother’s side,) aca yari- 
ami. 

Wy husband, unkiné. 

Mother in law, uncalo. 

Father’s own brother, unfabaroné 
sahhe. 

Father’s brother by father’s side, un- 
fabaroné labd. 

Father’s brother by mother’s side, 
unabaroné limi. 

Great war, falurusicare. 


Knife, nabo. 

Ink, daga. 

Inkstand, dawao. 

Cross people, fadumaru. 
Drowned, tabulé. 

Say, seté. 

Good, sirisiri. 

Better, fasamanta. 

Bad, buré. 

Pen, kalebe. 

This, ke. 

That, ko. 

“Ibove, on, anasago, faléma. 

Under, waréra. 

Beside, bangé. 

In, anago. 

Out, falé. 

Orange, limuna, 

Day is breaking, subugan kinyé. 
Noon, salifanankinyé. 

Monkey, dusadituné. 

Buzzard, dokaradikeé. 

Bird’s egg, sunkayalénge. 
roman, almaniatd. 

How do you do? kisimanda, alaco- 

mo, canaware. 

Seek learning, analeanlindiru. 
Children of hell, dianahama lémono. 
Hand, kite. 

Horse, dusénu. 

Hog, dokosé. 

Sheep, duyaké, 

Ram, yegéinu fad. 

Boar, quasénu fadd, 

He goat, sigun fad. 

Steer, casianahi. 

Old cow, unasulibacare, 

He camel, kilingome fadé, 

School mate, arafalia. 

Give me this, ana dagé ke nanga. 
How do you do, sir 2? Casagontare. 
How do you do? Corengadiam. 
‘re you a good man? (or God’s 

man ?) unca seresere gnanemab. 

You are a bad man, ma sereburé. 
Fore teeth, sue cambé. 
Mouth, anluke. 

Young woman, cochd, saréfa yagaré. 
Litile girl, lento guné, yagaré, 
Liitle boy, lento guné, lémma. 
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Old woman, yarenkase. All noses, nine bisu. 

Old man, yuocore. Two noses, minen filé. 
Grandmother, uma. Three noses, winen siké. 
Ail the world, diamani damansu. Four noses, ninen nagaté. 
My nose, anuné. Two eyes, ayago finse filé. 
He nose, oco nune. Two ears, antaron filé. 


I received from Lamen Kebe, orally, the following list of 
beoks studied in the College of Bunder during the regular 
course of six years. The names of the books only are here given; 
the authors’ names, (many of which | have,) being long. 


Nahayi, Fakihu, Sani, Lauan, Taurat, (the Torah, or law of Moses,) 
Valury, and Alsara, (parts of the Scriptures,) Ankidutilmamy, Ségudin, 
Bunamard-kiburé, Bunamara-wussita, Bunamara-fisilun, Sulaimy-ku- 
bura, Saaisy-kubura, Sanisy-wussita, Sanisy-sugura, Sanisi-suku, Alu- 
watriét, Bonomahha-jabby, Almahbama, and Talakiny. 


These appear to be chiefly books on the Mahomedan religion, 
including some books of hymns, prayers, commentaries, dictiona- 
ries, &c. 





ON STAMMERING. 


[The National Intelligencer gives the following account of the method 
of curing stammering, which pupils hitherto have been bound in honor to 
conceal, 

The following is Mr. Leigh’s cure for stammering. The secret has 
been purchased by the Belgian Government, and bad met with approba- 
tion in Prussia, As it may be valuable to some of your readers, I give 
it as published in the London Atheneum : 

‘The stammerer is to press the tip of his tongue as hard as he can 
against the upper row of teeth; is to draw a deep breath every six win- 
utes, and is to keep perfect silence for three days, during whieh this 
pressing of the tongue and the deep inspirations are to be continued 
without intermission. During the night smnall rolls of linen are placed 
under the tongue, in order to give it the required direction even during 
sleep. When the three days have expired, the patient is to read aloud 
slowly to his physician for an hour. During this exercise, care is to be 
taken that the stammerer is never in want of breath, and he must there- 
fore be made to stop frequently, and inspire deeply. The patient is to be 
admonished to keep the tip of the tongue floating when he speaks, aud 
never to allow it to sink into the interior cavity of the lower jaw.’ 

As the inventor bound all to whom it was communieated in this coun- 
try to secresy, we have felt that it would be dishonorable to inquire con- 
cerning the method here, and therefore are unable to judge of the correct- 
ness of thisstatement. We believe we shall gratify our readers, however, 
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by inserting the following sensible article from Zion’s Herald, which 
seems to us to give the most rational account of the causes of stammering 
we have seen. ]} 


In a late Herald, in an article on the cure of stammering, were 
the following remarks : 


‘Any man may cure himself without the expense of attending school. 
The whole secret is, to avoid speaking when trhaling the breath, and to 
speak only when breathing out.’ 


The object of the present remarks is not to attack that article ; 
but as the above idea is often advanced, I shall endeavor to show that 
it is incorrect, and also to throw out a few thoughts on the subject. 

I have been a stammerer from infancy ; and since I have arrived 
at mature age, I have felt most keenly my misfortune. I have been 
most painfully sensible of the deprivation of social converse, and in a 
great degree, of the precious interchange of sentiment with kindred 
minds. ‘The kind, plain, and easy methods of cure, which have met 
me at every turn for a few years past, are causes of deep chagrin 
and mortification ; because it certainly argues a grovelling mind, in 
any person, who would consent to suffer from this evil, when he could 
find a remedy by just speaking while his breath is going out. 

Mistaking the nature and cause of this disorder, many of the reme- 
dies have been not only useless, but absurd. Those who propose 
them, presume our ignorance, and forthwith proceed to instruct us in 
the most simple thing. ‘They teach us how to place our tongue, and 
our lips, and to inflate our lungs, with as much precision as they 
would a child to step. One has discovered that the tongue does not 
know its proper place, and directs that we keep it flat in our mouth. 
Another gives us pebbles by way of ballast. A third perceives a 
want of breath, and bids us to distend our chests. Another friend 
examines our case more scientifically, and proposes a surgical ope- 
ration on our cheeks to disentangle those cords, which, somehow 
or other, have got into such a snarl! 

I have studied the subject much, and have availed myself of all the 
means of information within my reach, and that at no small expense 
of money and time. I have attended strictly, as a pupil, for many 
weeks, the celebrated institution established by Mrs. Leigh, for the 
cure of stammering, and have also visited Mr. Chapman, who had a 
similar institution at Philadelphia. I was very familiar on this sub- 
ject with Mr. Wilson, who was principal of a branch of Mrs. Leigh’s 
institution in Boston ; all of whom were very successful in treating 
this disorder. I became intimate with many persons at the institu- 
tion which I attended, who were there for the same purpose with my- 
self, and spent pleasant weeks with them, comparing our views in 
the most familiar and agreeable manner. I have read whatever I 
could find worth reading on this subject ; and lastly, I have had an 
only child, a stammerer, whom I have completely cured, so that not 
the smallest vestige of the difficulty remains. And now I would say, 
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that whatever information I have obtained from all these sources, 
nullifies most of the recipes which are published through our land, as 
‘certain cures’ for this habit. The cause of stammering is not an 
ignorance of the proper position of the tongue, the method of inhaling 
the breath, using the lips, or any other of the organs of speech. The 
proper use of the organs of speech is not acquired by knowledge. 
The infant talks without knowledge of the manner in which certain 
sounds are formed. 

But how does it happen that the stammerer’s knowledge of the art 
of speaking is so fluctuating? for sometimes he is almost wholly free 
from the impediment for a number of days, then it comes on again as 
bad as ever. Why should peculiar circumstances increase or dimin- 
ish this knowledge; such as joy, fear, an excited or a depressed mind, 
a full meal, or undue exercise? All these affect the stammerer’s 
powers of speech, very sensibly. ‘The habit of stammering, there- 
fore, is not the result, either of his knowledge or ignorance. If it 
were so, it would be uniform. 

Neither is the inhaling of the breath, when speaking, the cause of 
stammering; on the contrary, where it is practised, it is the effect. 
In the first place, of all the stammerers I have seen, I have met with 
none who naturally and generally inhale their breath when speaking ; 
indeed, they could hardly converse at all if they did. For proof of 
this, let any person try the experiment. It is only when they cannot 
speak a word, that they have recourse to this expedient ; and it will 
sometimes help them to hobble over the difficulty, though it ts always 
improper. But very many stammerers Never inhale their breath in 
speaking. 'The writer never dors—never did; and never resorts to 
it as an expedient. I have, however, seen a few who do; and but 
a few. 

A few examples of stammering will here be given, to show that it 
is not occasioned by inhaling the breath; remarking, by the way, that 
this disorder assumes various forms ; consequently, people stammer in 
different ways, and the manner often changes even in the same per- 
son. Some people continue to repeat the same sy!lable of a word in 
quick succession, without speaking the whole word ; the part they 
do speak, is spoken correctly, but their stammering consists in re- 
peating it. Thisis not caused by inhaling the breath. In attempting 
to speak a word beginning with the letter s, as sick, silver, &c., a 
continued hissing sound is emifted for some time, without speaking 
the word ; this is not precluded by inhaling the breath. In speaking 
a word commencing with m, or n, a continued hum or murmur is 
produced through the nose, in making the first sound ; and instead of 
leaving that, and passing on to form the other sound, they continue 
making the same, from inability, in many cases, to produce the proper 
succeeding sound, readily. ‘This is not caused by inhaling the breath. 
At other times no sound whatever is made in attempting to speak ; 
no breath passes; there is a powerful effort to speak manifested in 
the contortions of the countenance, the motion of the body, and the 
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quick, tremulous vibration of the under jaw and the lips; but for a 
season no sound is produced. In fine, the writer has known no case 
of stammering which was caused by inhaling the breath, although 
that has been resorted to as a relief. 

Something may be said respecting the true nature and seat of the 
evil; and the writer is happy to say, that his views are the same as 
those entertained by those persons already mentioned, who have made 
this subject their study, and successfully treated it; and also by the 
late Dr. Mitchell, of New York, who visited the institution of Mrs. 
Leigh, in that city, was instructed in her theory and method of treat- 
ment of this disorder, and who, in a testimonial addressed to her, ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased with her evident success, and fully 
convinced of the correctness of her theory. 

The seat of this disorder, I thirk, is in the nervous and muscular 
system ; it is by the muscular system and powers that it is developed. 
It is a spasmodic, vicious, irregular, and imperfect action of the mus- 
cular powers called into exercise in speaking. All the various modi- 
fications of stammering, all the influences to which it is subject, and 
all the forms in which it developes itself, can be perfectly and easily 
explained on this principle, and I think on no other. Here we can 
account simply for the fact, that the changes of the atmosphere affect 
the speech of the stammerer ; that a full meal increases his difficulty ; 
that excitement, fear, joy, violent exercise, and an indulgence of the 
animal passions to excess, all increase the disorder, or bring it on ; 
and that some of them lessen it. On this principle, I also readily 
account for the fact, that stammering does not occur in singing. 

A few words descriptive of some of the ways in which stammerers 
are affected :—There are words commencing with certain letters 
which are peculiarly difficult of utterance to certain stammerers. 
Those commencing with f, are frequently so. In pronouncing this 
letter, the tip of the tongue should lightly touch the roof of the mouth, 
and at the instant of commencing speaking, should fall. But stam- 
merers, in endeavoring to utter this letter, find the tip of the tongue 
pressed with a spasmodic force against the roof of the mouth, as soon 
as the muscles are put in action. By observing them at this time, 
you will notice the effect; the face and head have a convulsive mo- 
tion; the unwise, but almost invariable effort to overcome this spasm, 
increases it ; the body and limbs are then put in motion, till at length, 
by a convulsive effort, attended usually with some sudden motion of 
some one of the limbs, the spasm is overcome, the tip of the tongue 
leaves the roof of the mouth, and the word is instantly spoken. 

In some words, the lips are compressed in the same manner ; as, 
for instance, in those which commence with 5, or ps and nearly the 
same effects ensue. In some rare instances, in attempting to speak 
some words, there seems to be no spasm, but a temporary palsy; 
breath is emitted, but no sound produced ; in which case the person 
utters some easy sound—usually er, to bring his vocal powers into 
exercise, and then speaks the word. 
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In words beginning with 7, the next sound cannot be produced, as 
in long. The person sounds the 7 a long time, but cannot produce 
the remainder. It requires an impulse which the first sound did not 
require, and those particular muscles necessary to produce that 
sound, do not seem to act. At length, with an effort, that sound is 
produced ; and a person, by placing the hand near the pit of the 
stomach, may feel the operation. 

In some cases, there seems to be a deficiency of muscular energy. 
The first sound is made correctly, and repeated a number of times in 
quick succession, as in Russell,—the two first letters are sounded, 
but it requires a more forcible impulse on the stomach to produce the 
whole of the first syllable; and therefore, these vain attempts. 

A great variety of specimens might be given, but these must suf- 
fice. We think, however, enough has been said, to show the nature 
and seat of the disease. A stammerer is sensible of these muscular 
movements in his countenance, and therefore dislikes to be looked at 
when he feels an impediment on any word ; and it is easy for him 
to perceive, by the contraction of the muscles in the countenance of 
the person to whom he is speaking, that they themselves feel un- 
pleasantly. 

Respecting the mode of treatment, I am decidedly of the opinion, 
that most cases, taken in time, may be cured ; and I would recom- 
mend to young stammerers, to attend some scientific institution for 
this purpose, whenever it is practicable.* For a very judicious ar- 
ticle on the method of cure, in the absence of other information, 
see Rees’ Encyclopedia. 


* A gentleman has recently practised this art in Boston; and is stated 
by the editor of the Boston Christian Watchman, in the following para- 
graph, to have succeeded in one case almost hopeless : 

‘When it was first announced in this city that Mr. W. D. King was 
about to open a school for the cure of stammering, we confess we had 
but little faith in the project. In justice to Mr. K. and for the benefit of 
those who may be so unfortunate as to be afflicted with this embarrassing 
impediment of speech, we deem it our duty to state, that an apprentice, 
in our employ, whose case was considered almost hopeless, and who, 
at times, could not articulate a syllable, has, during the last three 
months, attended Mr. King’s school, and by the perseverance of his 
teacher and his own close application to the instructions given him, be- 
come almost entirely free from this afflicting hindrance of the use of his 
tongue.’ 

The following extract from a French writer suggests one source of 
stammering, and may afford some consolation to those who hesitate in 
speech, although no effort should be spared to remedy the painful defect: 


‘Uncommon fluency of speech is often owing to a scarcity of matter 
and of words; for whoever is master of a language, and has a mind full 
of ideas, will be apt in speaking, to hesitate on the choice of both ; whereas 
common speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set of words to 
clothe them in, and those are always ready and at the tongue’s end. So 
people come faster out of a public place when it is almost empty, than 
when a crowd is at the door,’ 
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In conclusion, no parent should permit a child to grow up to the 
age of seven or eight years, with this habit indulged in. I perfectly 
remember when I might easily have broken myself of this habit, and 
with a small degree of care, could always have spoken freely ; but 
by carelessness in childhood, the habit became rooted, and confirmed. 





FARM SCHOOL. 


We have stated in former numbers, that the Farm School es- 
tablished sometime since, had been united to the Boys’ Asylum, 
and removed to Thompson’s Island,—in the harbor of Boston, 
removed from the temptation even of a village, and yet within 
a convenient distance of the city. As some misapprehension 
has existed in regard to its plan, the managers have recently 
given notice, that its leading object is the instruction and discipline 
of children who require a peculiar moral care. It is, in fact, such 
an institution as we long since expressed our desire to see,—a 
Moral Lazaretto, where those should be received who were likely 
to injure others, and become fatally diseased themselves, if left to 
the ordinary modes of training. Parents: often feel obliged to 
resort to the rigid discipline of the army, navy, or merchant 
service, as the only mode of restraining a youth whose propensities 
or habits place him beyond their control, and thus expose him to 
new and great temptations. In the Farm School, the same de- 
gree of restraint may be used, accompanied by moral influence and 
religious instruction, which cannot be hoped for in any of the places 
of exile ordinarily chosen. No parent who has to mourn over a 
child in danger of ruin, can fail to appreciate the advantages of 
such an institution. ‘The high character of its directors gives the 
best guarantee for the faithful management of the institution ; and 
we learn that a superintendent and matron have been procured, 
who are well qualified for their station. We regret that circum- 
stances have hitherto rendered it impracticable for us to visit it. 
We add the notice which has been published, for the information 
of those who may desire more particulars. 


Many inquiries have been made respecting the class of children for 
whom the Asylum and Farm School upon Thompson’s Island is intended, 
and the terms upon which boys are received into it. To meet the wants 
of parents and others upon this subject, the managers of the institution 
would give notice, that the leading object of the Asylum and Farm 
School is, the instruction and discipline of children who require a peculiar 
moral care. There are many children among us between the ages of 
seven and thirteen years, who are truants—disobedient to their parents, 
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and daily the companions of other bad boys—and who, unless rescued 
and brought under discipline, will be the scourge of their friends, and 
the pests of society. These we would save from the ruin which threatens 
them. ‘The House of Reformation at South Boston is for children who 
have committed offences, which are cognizable in a Court of Justice; 
and children can be sent to that House only by a Court, in which they 
have been convicted of such offences. No one, on the contrary, can be 
sent to the Farm School by the sentence of a Court. A boy can be re- 
ceived into this institution only, by a vote of the Board of Managers. 

In the first place, no one can be admitted who is under the age of five 
years. Secondly, no child, who has parents, or a parent or guardian, can 
be received into the school, but upon the application of his parent, or 
parents, or guardian. If a parent or guardian, who shall apply for the 
admission of a boy to the school, shall be able to pay, in whole or in part, 
for the charge and education of the child, such payment will be required ; 
and in case of a full payment, the parent or guardian will have the right 
of taking the child from the school for apprenticeship, at such time as, 
in the judgment of the managers, the child may be fitted for apprentice- 
ship. If a parent or guardian shall be unable to pay for the charge and 
instruction of a child, such child, if a proper subject, may be received 
into the schoo! for gratuitous instruction. In both cases, a surrender of 
the child must be made to the institution—and in the last case, that is, 
of gratuitous instruction, or where full board is not paid, the child must 
be surrendered to the direction of the Managers, to be by them appren- 
ticed, or retained under their care, till he shall have arrived at the age 
of twenty-one years. Children, who have no parents or guardians, may 
be admitted upon application by those, who can show good cause for 
their admission. The boys received into the institution will be well in- 
structed in their religious and moral duties, and in the knowledge usu- 
ally acquired in our common schools. They will also, according to their 
ability, be employed upon the farm, and be formed to habits of industry, 
and a love of useful employments. 

Published in pursuance of a vote of the Managers. 

Samvuet T. Anmstrone, President. 


Epwarp S. Ranp, Secretary. 
Boston, Aug. 4, 1835. 





ON TEACHING PENMANSHIP.—No. I. 
By B. F. Foster. 


[We cheerfully admit the following article, and will insert others on the 
subject with pleasure, though they should not be in accordance with our own 
views. } 

‘ Much time is spent in our schools in writing large text hand. Now in full 
view of all the reasons which are urged in favor of this practice, I cannot help 
regarding it as grossly erroneous. After a few straight marks and elements, it 
appears to me, a coarse, plain, running hand is sufficiently large to answer 
every important purpose. —Dr. Atcort’s Essay on Penmansuip. 


My experience as a teacher in this department of education, 
compels me to dissent in toto from the doctrine of the above ex- 
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tract. I have taken great pains to arrive at the truth upon this 
point, and so far as my knowledge extends, all the teachers of 
penmanship, of any reputation as such,—both in Europe and this 
country,—agree with me that the practice of large text hand is 
absolutely indispensable to the attainment of fine penmanship. 
My own opinion is founded on ten years’ practical experience as 
a teacher. : 

‘ Before the learner proceeds to the small hand lessons,’ says 
Carstairs, in the sixth London edition of his system, ‘ the teacher 
ought to provide him with a complete set of large hand copies, 
and make him write several pages at each lesson, of veRY LARGE 
HAND,—the letters should be at least an inch in height. It would 
be well for the learner to follow this practice all the time he is learn- 
ing to write, as it will always have a tendency to give boldness, 
command and freedom.’ 

In the preface to ‘ Dean’s Analytical Guide to Penmanship,’— 
a work of much merit,—he urges the importance of a strict atten- 
tion to large hand; and at page 89, he says, ‘ that he deems the 
rapid improvement of his pupils to be principally owing to the use 
of large text hand.’ ‘This,’ he adds, ‘I find from experience to 
be exceedingly well calculated to eradicate bad habits, and to 
introduce an effectual and most beneficial change. From teach- 
ers and others who entertain a prejudice against this practice, the 
author has only to ask, that they would suspend judgment till they 
have witnessed a fair experiment.’ 

I have made this ‘ experiment’ repeatedly,—in large classes 
and in small ; with children and adults,—and have always found 
it successful; it is, therefore, with the fullest confidence that I 
recommend it to the favorable consideration of parents and teachers. 

The first object in teaching penmanship is, to develope, exer- 
cise and invigorate the muscular powers of the fingers and hand, 
in order to prepare the pupil for bold, rapid writing. Now, the 
best and most effectual means to attain this end, is the constant 
and careful practice of Lance TexT HAND. It strengthens the 
muscles,—prevents cramped and painful habits,—and, if perse- 
vered in, gives great ease, boldness and command in the use of the 
pen. It also serves to fix in the mind the correct forms and pro- 
portions of the letters. Besides, it is far easter for a beginner to 
form letters large, than small, provided they are not so large as to 
exceed the natural power of his fingers and hand. 

What muscular power or command of the pen is to be obtained 
by writing ‘small hand?’ I answer, none. On the contrary, if, 
before a foundation has been well laid by the practice of large text, 
the pupil is permitted to scrawl exercises and write ‘fine hand,’ 
he is x ab sure to fall into a bad habit of holding and conducting 
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the pen, and to acquire an awkward, effeminate manner of forming 
the letters. And in nine cases out of ten, we find that after a 
pupil has devoted years to this practice of ‘fine hand,’ the mo- 
ment he enters upon the active duties of life, and attempts to write 
with any degree of boldness and freedom, his hand-writing,—how- 
ever much admired at school,—degenerates into a mere scrawl. 
And this happens for a very obvious reason :—the pupil had been 
taught merely to form letters,—the muscular powers of his fingers 
and hand were never, to any extent, developed or disciplined ;— 
he had no foundation,—and without a foundation there can be no 
such thing as a superstructure ;—in consequence, he writes badly, 
and excuses himself and his teacher, by saying he had no talent for 
writing ! 

Perhaps I shall be told that my notions are behind the intelli- 
gence of the age,—that this writing of large hand is nothing more 
or less than the ‘ old system,’ which has been in vogue since the 
days of Cocker and Dilworth! Be it so. I certainly do think 
that the art of writing was taught better, as a general thing, a 
hundred years ago, than it is at the present day ; and further, that 
many of the modern, new fangled systems are visionary and absurd! 
To say nothing of the absurdity of pretending to teach penman- 
ship in a few lessons, I owe it to the public and myself to say, that 
my faith in the practicability of ‘ Carstair’s System’ is greatly 
weakened since 1830, when I published a Development of his 
method. On some future occasion I shall give my reasons in de- 
tail for this change of opinion ; and as I have no other motive in 
making this communication than that of promoting the cause of 
education, I trust you will give it a place in your Journal. 


P. S. I observe in your notice of ‘Fostrer’s System or 
Penmansuip,’ just published by Perkins, Marvin & Co., you 
confound it with my ‘ Development of Carstair’s System,’ pub- 
lished in 1830. It will be found, on comparison, that the two 
works are essentially different, both in principle and method of 
teaching. 





EXTREMES IN FEMALE EDUCATION. 


We have observed that it is encouraging to see our periodicals 
and newspapers containing more frequent articles on the subject of 
education. A writer in the New York Knickerbocker makes the 
following pertinent remarks on that extreme in Female Education, 
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which is found in many of our fashionable schools, and which may 
be traced in the character and conversation of too many of our 
ladies. 


‘If our observations on the neglect of elementary instruction in 
our male schools are correct, it must be admitted that they are 
equally so in relation to female education, at the present day. What 
an abandonment of useful knowledge,—what a trifling away of time,— 
what a skimming over the surface of literature,—what a strong de- 
sire to impress the fashionable follies of the day, does it unfold! 
The whole circle of attainment bears upon one subject—the desire of 
display. ‘To display what? a knowledge of the beauties of na- 
ture,—the resources of science,—the treasures of art,—the intellec- 
tual pleasures which adorn while they enrich? No.—These are ob- 
jects beneath the attention of a young Jady who is to shine in society, 
and to receive the attentions of some newly fledged graduate of a 
college, whose time has been as well occupied as her own, and whose 
attainments are as respectable. ‘'hey would take up too much of 
that time devoted to the reading of novels, or of that occupied by the 
more important business of discussing the merits of the recenily im- 
ported foreign fashion. ‘The alpha and omega of fashionable educa- 
tion is, to unfit the lovely pupil for the rational enjoyments of life,— 
to prepare her to dance a sunny hour in the halls of flattery and de- 
ceit, to drink the intoxicating draught of vanity to the dregs,—then 
to retire, sated with unreal pleasures, to the gloomy recesses of an 
uncultivated and perverted intellect. 

We have no desire to reject the fashionable accomplishments of 
female education, or to detract from their merits. ‘They add acharm 
and variety to its social relations, and enhance the value of higher 
and noble acquirements. But when they are made to usurp the 
place of those acquisitions which render their object a moral, intel- 
ligent, and accountable being, they become an evil to society, and 
should either be circumscribed or abandoned. It is time that the 
female mind should be exalted to its proper grade,—that the tinsel 
and trapping of exterior decoration should give place to that interior 
cultivation, which, while it guides its possessor safely through the 
vale of time, enables her to look back, at its close, with the confi- 
dence of one who has not, like the servant of old, hid her talent in 
the earth, but is ready to return it to the giver, increased in profit 
and interest. There is no incapacity in the female mind for exertion 
in the highest departments of literature and science, If it has not 
shone forth as frequently as in the other sex, its coruscations have, 
at least, been as brilliant and as pure; but while our young ladies 
are taught that, to be admired they need only to be seen,—that their 
personal, not their mental accomplishments, are to be their future 
passports in society, and this feeling is cherished by the guardians of 
their early days,—we can expect to see the displays of talent pro- 
ceeding only from those whose independent energies have outstripped 
the instructive lessons of youth, and marked out for themselves a 
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pathway in the regions of intelligence and worth,—the kindred 
spirits of those whose names are the glory of nations and the property 
of a world, and who, like Bacon, might have exclaimed at the head 
of their earthly labors, ‘ Invenian viam aut faciam.’ We are too 
much in everything the copyists of the old world,—its follies and its 
foibles. ‘They have entered within the walls of our female semina- 
ries, and there assert their dominion with a tyrannical sway. If the 
daughters of a great and rising republic are to be made the servile 
imitators of antiquated Europe, let their attention be directed to what 
is truly great in her history,—to the females who have adorned her 
annals, enriched her literature, improved her morals. Then shall 
we behold a renovation in the female intellect ;—its useful energies, 
which now lie dormant, will be seen, like the germ which has sprang 
forth into existence under the influence of the genial sunbeam and 
refreshing shower, expanding into eloquence and beauty. 


But there is another extreme to which we believe many of the 
northern schools are more prone, which is justly reproached by the 
editor of the New York Spectator. We would recommend it to 
the attention of our correspondent, Lavinia Constantia ———, 
while she awaits the answer of Senex. Although the opening 
sentiment may not appear quite gallant, we are obliged to tell her 
that Napoleon has higher authority on his side. 


‘ We confess to a certain identity of feeling and opinion with Na- 
poleon, in regard to all this matter of female education. Everybody 
knows the story to which we allude, of course; but it will bear re- 
peating. It is said that on some occasion a lady who prided herself 
much upon her intellectual acquisitions and performances, threw 
herself in the way of the conqueror, and in her most insinuating man- 
ner, inquired of him what he thought a woman’s highest glory : evi- 
dently anticipating a compliment to her own abilities. “ To stay at 
home and take care of her children,” was the abrupt answer of the 
first consul ; and we think him very much in the right. The fact 
is, that there is an abundance of folly in the modern fashionable 
system of female education; there is too much of learning and of 
teaching. - . ° = - ° - 

It is melancholy to see the burdens that are imposed, for no earthly 
good, upon the minds and memories of girls. It is scarcely a year 
since we met the daughter of a friend—a girl about thirteen—return- 
ing from school, with no less than seven different medals hanging 
from her neck, on which were inscribed, ‘ History,’ ‘ Geography,’ 
‘Chronology,’ ‘French,’ ‘ Astronomy,’ ‘ Writing,’ and ‘ Arithme- 
tic ;’ and as we counted up this list of unprofitable studies—five, at 
least, of them unprofitable—and thought how she was excited by the 
stimulus of emulation, which is vanity, to waste the hours which 
ought to have been employed in wholesome exercise and innocent 
enjoyment, in poring over a succession of exhausting tasks—to lose 
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all the freshness of her young and innocent mind in anxious efforts 
to force it into the routine of unnatural mental labor—to go to her 
pillow late at night with a confused and aching head, perplexed with 
the multiplicity of subjects that she had been for hours striving to 
cram into it, and to rise in the morning, not with the light-hearted- 
ness and mirth of her sex and age, but nervous, and anxious, and 
uneasy, lest she had forgotten some portion of the last night’s irksome 
Jabors—when we thought of this, we did not wonder at her pale 
cheek, and languid eyes, and slender stooping form, which seemed to 
shrink even from the gentle breathing of the summer breeze. Sup- 
pose that child had lived,—for she is now in a premature grave,—of 
what service would all these things have been to her? If she had 
lived to have become a wife and a mother, how often, after the com- 
ing of her maternal treasure, would she have remembered, or cared 
to remember, her chronology and history? Would not so much 
knowledge of the human frame and of the perils to which it is ex- 
posed in helpless infancy, as she might have gained in a few months, 
by the perusal of some judicious elementary works on physiology, be 
of more service to her, in her new and important station, than al] the 
abstract science upon which she had wasted years ? 





MOB LAW. 


Arter two hundred years of experiment on this continent, on the 
subject of government, and after having revised, and re-revised our 
laws, and every year employing a large body of our citizens exclu- 
sively for the purpose of ascertaining and remedying any defects 
which may exist, the discovery seems at length to be made, that 
our laws are so imperfect, and our government so feeble, or dila- 
tory in its action, that it is necessary to go back to the elementary 
state of society, and that each community, and each individual is 
best qualified to make and execute laws as the occasion requires. 
In each of our great cities, and in some of our villages, the reign 
of law has given place to the ‘supreme mob;’ and a few self- 
appointed individuals have undertaken to seize, abuse, and even 
execute the objects of their vengeance, and destroy their property 
as ‘their’ sense of justice should dictate—and even to attack 
those who attempted to sustain the laws. We are grieved to see 
that the same spirit of misrale has entered our literary institu- 
tions. The youth arrays himself against his teacher, and de- 
clares his independence of the law under which his parents and 
Providence, as well as his own consent, have placed him. Even 
those who have devoted themselves to high and noble objects, 
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have not wholly escaped the infection. We cannot see how it 
differs in its nature from other excesses. ‘The tongue is indeed 
employed as the instrument of rebellion instead of the hand, and 
the character and feelings are attacked instead of the bones and 
muscles, and the private ‘dictates of conscience’ are appealed to 
instead of the equally infallible ‘demands of public opinion.’ But 
too often, a deep and broad foundation is Jaid for excesses of an- 
other kind, and opinions are avowed which unsettle the first prin- 
ciple of government—the supremacy of the laws. But the great 
evil in all these cases is, that the very basis of freedom is destroyed 
by leaving each individual to do what is ‘ right in his own eyes.’ 
—lIs it then come to this, that all the sacrifices and labors of our 
fathers have only brought us into a state which demands violent 
revolutions? Let those, at Jeast, who profess to act on religious 
principles, pause, and inquire whether the New Testament is in- 
deed wrong in saying that ‘the powers that be are ordained of 
God,’—that we should ‘be subject to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake.’ Let our young men ask if it is indeed 
necessary to the salvation of the country that their wisdom and 
their experience should be brought to the aid of justice, while they 
admit themselves to be yet unprepared for their place in society! 
Modest conclusion! Admirable argument for rebellion against 
Jaws which they have promised to obey ! 

And what is the origin of this spirit? Are we to trace it, like 
some spreading epidemic, to the influence of infection? or to some 
imported seeds of disease? to poverty, or distress, or ignorance : 
Alas! it is a malady home-bred and home-born in one of the most 
healthful atmospheres, and among one of the best informed people 
in the world. Is it owing to some false doctrine, or dark super- 
stition, or illiberal prejudice? Even this cannot be pleaded. 
Temperance,—Slavery ,—Catholicism,—Gambling,—Bankruptey, 
—Fraud ; the execution of law, and the delay of its execution ; 
private wrongs and individual quarrels ; public measures, and argu- 
mentative discussions ; subjects of a political, civil and religious 
nature, are alternately the occasions which are pleaded in excuse 
for this violence, all with equal zeal and apparent sincerity, and 
equal sophistry, and all with more of evil than can be charged upon 
any of the causes from which they originate. 

For ourselves, we can only trace it to the family, and the 
school. We can see its origin in the violent screams, and some- 
times convulsive struggles, with which the indulged infant makes 
its demands, or resists the control of another.—We see it in the 
determined or passionate ‘No,’ and ‘I wont,’ which soon give 
utterance to this spirit of independence in the child. This spirit, 
which demands in a voice that cannot be misunderstood, ‘ my will 
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be done!’ We see it in the school, where parental interference 
disarms the teacher of his authority, or indulgence paralyzes his 
energy, or where his own tyranny reduces the whole of discipline 
and law, in the eyes of the pupil, to the mere love of power. 

There is another cause connected with early education: it is in 
the habit of endeavoring to amuse children by exciting them—the 
effort to make them animated, instead of quiet. We have an 
admirable series of remarks on this subject by Madame Necker de 
Saussure, which we are obliged to reserve for another number. 

Another cause which we have heard assigned for this wide 
spreading evil is, that the family has ceased to be a place of quiet. 
The hurry of fashion, or the bustle of benevolence, makes that, 
also, a scene of excitement. The man of business never feels as 
if he had leisure, as formerly ;—he not only closed his business 
earlier in the day, but he found always on his return home, a 
family of quiet, where domestic news only was known, and the 
great world shut out, that woman might fill the little world assigned 
by Providence to her care. Now, he finds another class of news, 
another train of exciting circumstances,—and the various jealousies, 
and anxieties, and disappointments, connected with the public 
business and public life of ladies. He thus lives in excitement— 
his children grow up in it, and Jearn to regard it as a necessary of 
life. 

The spirit of our country,—the making haste to be rich, and 
great, and distinguished,—the hurrying of our youth into life be- 
fore their reason has vigor to control their feelings, and the disci- 
pline which leads them to seek distinction, all have their share in 
exciting and cherishing this spirit. 

In short, if we ask for a remedy, it is to be applied in the 
family, in the school, in the extension of education to the ignorant, 
and above ail, in the improvement of its plans, in banishing the 
discipline founded on excitement, and substituting that which is 
founded on reason, and principle, and duty; and in giving the 
only shield, that of christian faith, to our children and youth. 


VOL. V.—NO. X. 40 


















































































































Education Convention. 


MISCELLANY. 


Epucation ConveNTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


We mentioned in our last number that Dr. Keagy of Philadelphia, and 
other friends of Education, acting in the name of the Lyceum of ‘Teachers 
of that city, had called a Convention on Education, to be held at West 
Chester, Pa. This Convention took place on Tuesday the 18th of 
August, and continued its session two days. The number of delegates 
was respectable. From an authentic account of the proceedings, which 
have been forwarded to us by Dr. Keagy, we extract the following. 

The first day was chiefly spent in organizing the Convention, making 
arrangements for business, hearing interesting statements from several 
gentlemen on the condition of Education generally, and the demands 
of this subject on parents and teachers. Jonathan Roberts, Esq. of Mont- 
gomery, was appointed President of the Convention; John Beck and 
Jonathan Gause, Vice Presidents; and John Simmons and Ernest F. 
Bleck, Secretaries. 

Mr. Josiah Holbrook stated to the Convention that there were, in the 
United States, not far fromm 60 Colleges ; 500 Academies, besides a great 
number of private Institutions ; 50,000 Common Schools; and many Infant 
Schools. That there were also a National Lyceum, 15 or 16 State 
Lyceums, over 100 County Lyceums, and about 3,000 Villag: 
Lyceums; besides a great number connected with Academies anid 
Schools. That many of the Lyceums, especially those connected with 
Academies and Colleges, have Libraries, whose volumes are read with 
great eagerness; and that Lyceums have been found to give the schools 
a character of greater efficiency, and make the pupils more tractable and 
diligent. He also enumerated many other advantages which are secured 
by Lyceums; and observed that one object of the Convention was, to 
bring toge*her the hands of teachers, that they might strengthen ani 
encourage each other; and that another object of scarcely less import- 
ance was, to induce parents and the friends of education to work with 
them—to assist in strengthening their hands and encouraging their 
hearts :—that these two objects would be most easily and most certainly 
effected by the formation of a State Lyceum. 

A State Lyceum was accordingly formed, with a constitution and code 
of by-laws ; the first annual meeting of which is to be held at York, Pa. on 
the second Tuesday of August, 1836. The officers are ;—President, Jona- 
than Roberts, Montgomery Co. Vice Presidents, Dr. J. M. Keagy, Phila- 
delphia; John Beck, Lancaster Co.; Jacob Weaver, Cumberland ; Jobn H. 
Gorden, Bucks, and Jonathan Gause, Chester. Corr. Sec. John Simmons, 
Philadelphia. Rec. Sec. E. F. Bleck, York. Treasurer, Rev. N. Dodge, 
Philadelphia. Also, a Board of nine Curators. 
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A lecture was given to the Convention on Tuesday, by Mr. J. Hoopes, 
on some plants, which had been exhibited to the Convention. Discus- 
sions were held both on Tuesday and Wednesday on the following 
queries, proposed by a Committee : 

1. Is it expedient that Lyceums and Schools be furnished with cabi- 
nets, consisting of specimens of minerals, plants, and other natural and 
artificial productions; and with libraries ? 

2. What is the best method of governing schools ? 

3. Which is the best method a teacher can take to obtain the attach- 
ment of his pupils ? 

A list of questions contained in a circular which had been previously 
distributed, was taken up in the Convention, and answers either read or 
given verbally by the members ; some of which possessed considerable 
interest. 

A Committee was appointed to consider the expediency of establishing 
an Academy in the city of Philadelphia or elsewhere, for the instruction 
of teachers. 

Rev. N. Dodge, Dr. J. M. Keagy, Mr. Brown and Mr. James, gave the 
Convention a highly interesting account of their method of teaching 
youth by oral instruction; and the use of things, rather than by letters 
and words. 

At a meeting of the newly formed State Lyceum, held on Thursday, 
the next day after the close of the Convention, a list of resolutions was 
presented and unanimously adopted. The following are some of the 
nore important: 

Resolved, That the cultivation of the generous, benevolent, and other 
moral faculties of children, ought to be considered the foundation work 
of education, both in schools and families. 

Resolved, That the only effectual mode of cultivating the moral faculties 
is by practical exercise of them in acts of kindness and generosity. 

Resolved, That Natural History, or the study of minerals, plants, and 
animals, is peculiarly appropriate as an elementary study for children ; 
and that it greatly accelerates their progress in spelling, reading, writing, 
geography, arithmetic, and all other branches usually taught in schools. 

Resolved, That Cabinets of natural and artificial productions for the 
use of Lyceums, and schools and families, collected by young people 
generally, are eminently calculated to promote useful knowledge, prevent 
vice, and produce elevation of intellectual and moral character, in indi- 
viduals and nations—and that such Cabinets may be easily obtained. 

Resolved, That a general system of exchanges in specimens of nature 
and art, by schools and Lyceums in all parts of the country, would be well 
calculated for the diffusion of useful knowledge to strengthen the bonds 
of our National Union, and for the promotion of universal education. 
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Resolved, That practical Geometry, embracing Drawing and Mensura- 
tion, is of the first importance as a fundamental branch of common practical 
education, and that it furnishes exercises peculiarly appropriate and agree- 
able to young children. 

Resolved, That it is of fundamental importance to secure the influence 
and aid of females in the promotion of intelligence and sound morals, 
and that all ladies engaged or interested in teaching, ought to be invited 
to become members of Lyceums that are or may be formed throughout 
the State. , 

Resolved, That it’be a prominent and an immediate object of the offi- 
cers and members of the State Lyceum of Pennsylvania, to encourage 
and aid the furnishing of Schools and Lyceums, in counties, townships, 
neighborhoods, and families, with Cabinets of natural and artificial pro- 
ductions. 

Resolved, That ladies who are friendly to the cause of education, be 
respectfully invited to attend the meetings of the Pennsylvania Lyceum, 
whenever or wherever held. 

We find also from the records of the proceedings of the Lyceum, that 
delegates were appointed to attend the annual meeting of the American 
Lyceum at New York, in May next. 


Scuoor ror Morar Discirriine. 


[We have delayed quite too long, a notice of this excellent school, at 


South Boston. The following is the latest Prospectus, dated April 2, 
1835 ; which we have thought it best to insert entire.] 

Mr. E. M. P. Wetxs, finding it necessary to enlarge his school, has 
purchased the Joy house, formerly on Beacon street, and now situated 
on South Boston Point, opposite Fort Independence, commanding a beau- 
tiful view of the harbor, islands, and shipping, and enjoying a most pure 
and exhilarating atmosphere. 

Morat Epvcation, This isthe pecontar opsect of this school—to 
educate boys, not as if they were physically, but morally, men—men in 
infancy ; and to learn them to act now on those same principles which 
they must or ought to act on in future life; to form (or if need be to 
re-form) amoral character ; to treat man as if he had a soul as well asa 
body, a heart as well as an intellect; and as if existing not for this world, 
but in this world for another ; not only as if he were the son of man, but 
as if he must be the son of God ; not only to give power to the intellect, 
but to direct it; not simply to have the intellect under the control of the 
heart, but to bring that heart under the influence of those great moral 
principles which form the Government of God, the holy influence of 
Our Faruer. 

Jn InTELLEcTUAL Epycation—the object is, to learn to think; to 
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reason ; to investigate ; to teach ; and discover for one’s self, rather than 
to write down on the voluminous pages of the memory the acquirements 
of others, without making them our own. 

Puysicat Epvcatios is a principal subject of practical as well as theo- 
retical attention—in food, exercise, air, bathing, the organs, and the habits. 
It is viewed as important, not simply for its effects on the body, but 
chiefly for its effects on the mind. Most of the vices in life, and of the 
corruption of the soul, arise from a neglect of physical education. 

Srvupres,—The regular branches of which, are Reading, Speaking, 
Writing, Composition, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Grammar, and 
Lectures and Lessons in Natura! History, Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Geology. The extra branches are Latin, Greek, 
French, Phrenology, Music, Drawing, Book Keeping, Riding and Fencing. 

The Government is moral suasion, rather than physical force. To 
show the reason for, and thus lead the mind to approve of, and to pursue 
the good. 

Recreations are allowed in games of reflection, contrivance, agility, 
and athletic effort ; but not of chance. Exercises in walking, gymnastics, 
barge-rowing, boat-sailing and swimming. 

Conpit10ns.— Boys are received for a period not less than one year.— 
The boys, while members of the school, must be wholly under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wells.—During the first month, a boy is not to receive visits 
except by invitation, nor to make visits but by particular permission.—If 
in good standing, a boy may visit his friends in the city every other week. 
—The expenses are three dollars a week, (the first fifty of which is paid 
in advanee,) which pays all expenses for board, tuition, clothing, books, 
stationary, washing, mending, medical attendance, &c. The extra studies 
are five dollars per quarter for each branch.—If parents wish to furnish 
their sons’ clothing, they can have cloth garments made from 2 pattern, by 
Mr. John Wilson, Court street, who will also furnish the patterns for the 
other garments. 

On the quarterly bills, returns will be made on the following subjects: 
—Disposition, Study, Principles, Habits, Beliaviour—marks, Dr. and Cr. ; 
General Improvement. 

As regular vacations are chiefly for the convenience of the instructor, 
they are dispensed with, and quarterly visits out of the city arranged to 
suit the convenience of individuals. 


Britiso Sunxpay ScuHoots. 


According to returns made to the British Parliament, it appears that 
the number of children in Sunday schools of all kinds in England and 
Wales, is 1,360,000. Of this number 40,000 are said to receive no other 
public instruction. 
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American SunpAy Scaoor Usion. 


The last report of the American Sunday School Union has been some 
time on our files, and deserved an earlier notice. This institution, it is well 
known, is directed exclusively by laymen, selected from all the leading 
denominations of Christians in our country. It has done much for the 
education of the young, not merely by a large number of valuable publi- 
cations of a religious and moral character, but by establishing schools 
where no other instruction was given, and furnishing even elementary 
books to those who could not read,—thus exciting and supplying the 
desire for knowledge at the same time. We are not so familiar with 
their catalogue of works as we could wish, and have seldom received 
the accustomed douceur of a copy to purchase good words, which secures 
uch constant puffs in our newspapers to everything whose texture will 
bear inflation. But we have seen much to satisfy us that there is as 
sincere a desire, and that there are as strenuous efforts on the part of this 
institution for the diffusion of useful knowledge, so far as it can be made 
to exert a moral influence, as in any philanthropic institution ; and we 
believe, without anything which the muss of Protestant Christians would 
deem sectarian. We believe that some of its publications have been 
justly condemned, and even regretted by its officers ; but we believe they 
have acquired skill in selecting and preparing their works, and that they 
have done much to elevate the standard of books of this character. We 
have already had occasion to speak favorably of some of their Scripture 
biographies; and have been highly gratified with the recent perusal 
of ‘The Harvey Boys;’ ‘Selumiel;’ ‘The Only Son,’ and ‘Catharine 
Gray. Works on natural history, Jewish antiquities, and other topics 
connected with the illustration of the Bible, have been published, and 
frequently adorned with excellent and accurate engravings. It appears 
that its books have not been limited in their circulation to this country, 
but have found their way to India, and have become the school books of 
many of our missionary stations. 


Teacuer’s Seminary, aT Manpison, Inpiana. 


We perceive that the committee appointed by the Pastoral Association 
of Massachusetts to examine the claims of institutions seeking aid from 
the churches under their care, have recommended the Indiana Seminary 
for Teachers, and that the agent is now calling upon congregations in 
New England to patronize it, as an indispensable means of promoting com- 
mon school education, and as an object of Christian benevolence. We rejoice 
that this cause is at length to be presented to those who are most truly 
liberal, in such a form that it will no longer be put aside, with the plea 
which we have been ashamed to bear, that this is ‘a secular object.’ We 
wish that none but those who believe that ‘ Ignorance is the mother of de- 
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votion,’ might hereafter be found refusing their aid to plans for the diffusion 
of knowledge, because they are not of asacred character. We were highly 
gratified with the reply of a gentleinan, much devoted to the promotion 
of his own views in religion, when fears were expressed that an institu- 
tion of this kind would pass into the hands of men of a different sect: 
‘Well, said he, ‘if they show more interest, and make more efforts for 
the object than we, let them control it. They will have the right.’ If 
the friends of the Bible suffer its enemies to surpass them in interest for 
common education, they must not complain, if the rising generation are 
trained up to neglect or despise it. 


A Sree Bacxwarps. 


The state of Delaware, with strange inconsistency, gave license to its 
citizens to gamble in a lottery, to a large amount, in order to secure a 
moderate endowment to Newark College; or in other words, permitted 
a great number of its people to be led to wastefulness, in order to secure 
the benefits of education toa few. The Trustees hesitated concerning 
the acceptance of this ill-gotten gain, and in passing the vote, we are 
happy to see, that several of the leading men protested and withdrew. 
If their opposition should prove fruitless, we have no doubt that an 
appeal to public benevolence, in behalf of an institution founded on en- 
dowments honestly obtained, would be promptly met. 


Basement Stories ror Scnoots. 


A writer in the Christian Advocate and Journal, the organ of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists in the United States, urgesthe importance of construet- 
ing the basement stories of churches, so generally used for Sunday 
schools, entirely above ground. He states that he has found the air of 
those which were partially below ground, very confined and unhealthy ; 
and he maintains that it is less expensive to build above ground. 

We are glad to see this subject presented in a manner which is likely 
to secure it attention. We have often felt and witnessed the effect of 
underground rooms; and we are surprised that they should ever be 
selected, and especially built, for the use of a school of any kind. They 
are almost unavoidably damp; and the coolness, at first so refreshing in 
summer, is a deceptive and dangerous effect of this dampness. We have 
been in such school-rooms in the city of Boston, where, we doubt not, the 
foundation of many a consumptive or rheumatic disease was laid. In 
addition to this, the carbonic acid, (or fixed air,) the impure gas which is 
produced by the burning of charcoal, and which is thrown out by us at 
every breath, seltles in these low places, because it is heavier than com- 
mon air, just as it does in wells, and can only pass off as water would do. 
It would be difficult to contrive a better plan for maintaining a constant 
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supply of unwholesome air. And yet, some of these subterranean apart- 
ments are used for Infant schools! Would that benevolence and zeal 
might take more frequent lessons from science, and not destroy with 
one hand, while they relieve with the other! 

Another writer confirms these remarks as to the unwholesomeness of 
ordinary church basements, and mentions one instance of fatal disease 
produced by attending a meeting in one of them. He observes, how- 
ever, that he has succeeded, by having fire-places in such a room, 
and opening them in all proper weather for ventilation, in making it 
comfortable and healthful. Our opinion is, that to prepare any building 
for public use, which requires such frequent attention and so much judg- 
ment, is entirely inconsistent with prudence and economy. These pre- 
cautions will be neglected generally ; and the false security given, will 
increase the danger. It is impossible to secure so zealous and pbhilo- 
sophical friends of ventilation, for sextons or sweepers of our school 
rooms. 


Purapetrara House or ReFvee. 


This institution, which we have briefly noticed on former occasions, 
is designed to receive such boys, under 21 years of age, and girls under 
18, as their parents or guardians are unable to control ‘ by reason of 
incorrigible or vicious conduct,’ and may desire to place there. Its chari- 
ties may also be extended to cases of vagrancy or vicious conduct, when 
the parent is morally unfit to exercise proper care and discipline over 
such a child.—It appears from the report of a committee to the legisla- 
ture, that ‘a very great proportion of the children are orphans.’ 

On the Ist of May last, there were in this institution 119 boys, and 56 
girls. In the course of the year, 57 were indentured to suitable oceupa- 
tions; il became of age, and 27 were returned to their friends. The 
boys have manufactured brass nails, shoes, umbrella tips, chairs, &c., 
and have folded, sewed, and bound books. The girls have made several 
hundred garments. The teacher reports that of the 172 pupils in school, 
114 can read and write. Only 39 out of 132 could read intelligibly when 
they were received into the house, and one-fifth of the whole number did 
not know the alphabet. There is a good library for the use of the in- 
mates, and most of them take books weekly. Religious services are 
regularly performed every Sunday, and the boys and girls are taught in 
separate Sunday schools. The total expenses of the house for the year 
were 14,606 dollars. Of this sum, 5,000 dollars is the annual contribution 
of the state, and 3,213 were received for the labor of the boys. 
















































generally is excellent, and the size will commend it to many. 





Notices of Books. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Hoty Biste, containing the Old and New Testaments; 
translated out of the oriental tongues; and with the former trans- 
lations diligently compared and revised. The text of the common 
translation is arranged in paragraphs, such as the sense requires, 
divisions of chapter and verse being noted in the margin for refer- 
ence; by James Nourse. Boston: Perkins, Marvin & Co. 1835. 


We have formerly described the principle on which a paragraph Bible 
is constructed—that of dividing it as other books are divided, into para- 
graphs corresponding to the subject, and calculated to make the meaning 
apparent, instead of subdividing it, as has been arbitrarily done in modern 
times, into verses, with entire disregard to meaning and rhythm. We 
have lately received another Bible of the same kind by Mr. J. Nourse, 
who is spoken highly of by eminent clergymen. It is without notes, 
even those of the translators, and is reduced to the form of a pocket 
Bible. We are not able to compare this work with Dr. Coit’s, in regard 
to its preparation, even if we were qualified ; but it appears to be well 
executed. It is divided into parts, as well as paragraphs; each part com- 
prising some leading topic. The poetical portions of the New Testament 
are also arranged in the poetical form, and we have only to regret that 
from the size of the volume, the poetical parts are in very small type. 
The prose portions are in a clear type, and the mechanical execution 


Recorp or a Scuoot: exemplifying the general principles of 
spiritual culture. ‘ He that receiveth a little child in my name, 
receiveth me.’—Jesus Christ. Boston: published by James Munroe 
& Co, 1835. 8vo. pp. 208. 


Our readers are familiar with some of the views and methods of Mr. 
Alcott, published in our former volumes. They will find a more full 
development, in some respects, in this book, and many admirable prin- 
ciples and methods. We have thought highly of the originality, and 
faithfulness, and discernment of the author, and took up his book with 
avidity. We were painfully disappointed ; and deeply regret to add, that 
with much that is excellent, there is much that we cannot approve. 

In teaching his own peculiar views of religion—which, as a teacher of 
a private school, he has a perfect right to do, we think he has given a new, 
and strained interpretation to some words in daily use, which would lead 
his pupils to misunderstand all that is commonly said about them. We 
could pass this over as a modification of sectarian instruction, but we 
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find Mr. Alcott forgetting almost entirely the subject of physical educa- 
tion, and too much the education of the senses. We consider him as 
going into the depths of transcendental philosophy, in a manner which 
is entirely unsuited to the minds of children. But we most earnestly 
protest against what seems to us fitted to make pantheists of his pupils. 
Take one passage, page 88. 

* All pure spirits, all real spirits, must have the same thoughts and feel- 
ings, must be one with God; all that is truly spiritual in your souls, is 
one with God.’ : 

We should have believed this tendency unperceived by the instructor, 
but we are amazed to find it avowed by the writer of the record. 

‘The first stage of true religion, perhaps, is necessarily pantheism. 
And babyhood is the right time for pantheism. It will die out, and give 
place to Christian theism as individuality is realized.’ 

We regard this as utterly unphilosophical,—as contrary to truth. A 
personal, individual, embodied being is the Deity of childhood so far as 
we have seen it, whether in actual infancy, or in the infancy of mind in 
the deaf and dumb. But the principles adopted will fix it in manhood. 

We must say then, that while we rejoice to see a ‘Record of a School’ 
from any quarter, while we wish to see many—and hope to see some 
called forth to meet the errors of this,—we regard it as a mingled mass 
of truth and error—of useful, and useless, and injurious principles and 
methods. It will be interesting to every thinking teacher, but dangerous 
to the unthinking. We esteem the author highly, and hope reflection 
and experience will lead him to correct his views. 


Vie ve Georce Wasuincton. Traduit de l’anglais, et dédié a 
la jeunesse Américaine, par A. N. Girautt, Maitre de Francais. 
Seconde édition, revue et corrigée avec soin. Philadelphie: 
Henry Perkins. Boston: Perkins, Marvin & Co. Stereotype de 
L. Johnson. 1835. 12mo. pp. 321. 


We believe we have noticed this little book before, but it deserves it 
again. We approve much of teaching a language by means of interest- 
ing books written in it, though we are not qualified to judge of the style 
of the work. The narrative is lively and interesting, and the moral spirit 
excellent. We regard it, at Jeast, as a safe work, and trust it will be 
found highly useful. 


Crass Boox or Naturat Tueoxoey; or the testimony of nature 
to the being, perfections, and government of God. By the Rev. 
Henry Fercus. ‘The living God, which made heaven, and earth, 
and the sea, and all things that are therein.’ Acts xiv. 15. Re- 
vised and enlarged, and adapted to Paxton’s Illustrations; with 
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Notes, selected and original, Biographical notices, and a Vocabu- 
lary of scientific terms. By the Rev. Cuartes Henry Aven, 
A.M. Principal of the Philadelphia High School for Young Ladies. 
Stereotype Edition. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1835. 
12mo. pp. 252. 


We have not had time to bestow that degree of attention on this ‘ Class 
Book,’ which, judging from the character of its endorser, Mr. Alden, it 
deserves, but it appears well; and Paxton’s illustrations certainly add 
greatly to its value. The Biographical notices are too short to answer much 
purpose. We concur entirely with the American editor in the opinion 
that a text book, on this subject, for Young Ladies, was much needed ; 
and we hope this work will be found adapted to fill the place for which 
it was intended. 


Primer or Encrish Grammar, in which Etymology alone is 
considered; designed for Primary Schools. By Wittiam B. Duc- 
can, M.D. 18mo. pp. 35. Boston. Beals & Green. 1835. 


This little work is intended, as the title itself indicates, merely to 
smooth the rugged ways of Etymology. For this purpose, involving as 
it does the use of the black-board, the work seems to possess some merit ; 
but except as a means of introducing that important instrument of in- 
struction into schools, we see little in it which is original or peculiar. 





Craxton’s Puitosopuicat APPARATUS. 


We frequently receive inquiries for philosophical apparatus, and have 
long intended to give some account of the instruments constructed by Mr. 
Claxton, a very ingenious mechanic, as highly useful in promoting science 
and improvement among artizans. We have deferred it only for want of 
engravings to illustrate it. Specimens of this apparatus with descriptions 
by Mr. Claxton, and a list of prices which will guide purchasers who may 
desire them, are appended to the cover of the present number. We have 
seen these, and many other articles, and consider them very ingeniously 
constructed ; while our knowledge of Mr. Claxton’s skill and faithfulness 
leads us to place entire confidence in their execution. 














Music. 







The Welcome. 





SONG. 


The following song was written by a young lady, a pupil in the Female 
Seminary, Ipswich, Mass. The music was composed by another pupil, who is 
also the teacher of that department. The occasion was the return of Miss 
Grant, the Principal, from a recent journey of a few hundred miles, after an ab- 
sence of a few weeks. ‘The song took the place (says our correspondent) of 
the usual morning hymn. Miss G. knew nothing of it unti] the singing com- 
menced. The young ladies never sang better, for it all came from their hearts— 
they felt it all. Miss G. was much affected; and [ will venture to “ay there 
was not a dry eye among the whole. The “glad voices” and the “ warm 
hearts’ seemed to mingle in sweet harmony, and we all felt, that social happi- 
ness is no dream of the fancy, and that its expression by musical sounds has 
not its origin in the invention of man, but in the wisdom and goodness of Hiin 
who is the author of the “ music of the soul.’’’ 





















Worps sy Miss E. W.P. Music sy Miss H.C. W. 
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The time of our watching, and waiting is o’er, 
And now thou art with us, as ever before— 
Our warm hearts may meet thee, 
Oar glad voices greet thee, 
So happy to feel, thou art with us once more. 









The hand that has led us, while thou wast away, 
Has guided thee, ever along on thy way : 

Now warm hearts may meet thee, 

And glad voices greet thee, 
So happy we are, thou art with us to day. 










And now with new vigor, our hearts to sustain, 
We'll constantly seek thine approval to gain— 
Our conduct shall prove thee 
How fondly we love thee— 
So happy we are, thou art with us again. 









